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Executive Summary 



Taking advantage of data from the National Longitudinal 
Surveys of Labor Market Experience, this report analyzes 
the unemployment experience during a recent decade of four 
subsets of the U.S. labor force: men who at the end of the 
decade were 26-34 and 55-69 and women who were 26-34 and 
40-54 years of age. Although the data for each group span a 
ten-year period, information on unemployment is available 
for only eight of the years, and thus understates both the in- 
cidence and amount of unemployment over a full decade. 

Large proportions of individuals with labor force ex- 
posure experience some unemployment over a ten-year 
period: majorities of young men and women and three or 
four out of ten of the older groups. The unemployment that 
occurs is very unevenly distributed within each of the 
cohorts. The 10 percent of the unemployed who had the 
longest cumulative durations accounted for between 35 and 
40 percent of all the unemployment that occurred during the 
decade under review. When those with no unemployment are 
also considered, the 5 percent of all individuals with the most 
unemployment accounted for over one-half of all unemploy- 
ment among the older men and between 29 and 45 percent in 
the other three cohorts. 

Unemployment means not only the lost earnings at- 
tributable directly to the periods of enforced idleness, but 
leads also to long term reductions in earning capacity, 
especially among the younger men and women. For example, 
the 1976 earnings of young men with chronic unemployment 
(at least 66 weeks during the period) were $1.43 lower than 
the earnings of comparable men with no unemployment, and 
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the corresponding wage penalty for the chronically 
unemployed young women was even higher. 

Multivariate analysis reveals that the characteristics that 
bear the strongest and most consistent relationship with the 
incidence and/or duration of unemployment are educational 
attainment, occupational and industrial affiliation, interfirm 
mobility, and length of service in the job held at the begin- 
ning of the decade. Nevertheless, these factors, together with 
several others that are found to be related to the incidence or 
duration of unemployment in one or more of the cohorts, ac- 
count for only small proportions — in the range of 10 to 25 
percent — of the total variation in unemployment experience. 
A substantial amount of unemployment experience appears 
to result either from being in the wrong place at the wrong 
time, or from personality characteristics that generally go 
unmeasured. This conclusion is reinforced by an examina- 
tion of selected case studies of the chronically unemployed. 
There is clearly no singular explanation for the phenomenon. 

The findings have both discouraging and encouraging 
aspects. From an egalitarian perspective, the extreme con- 
centration of the economic and psychological burdens of 
unemployment among relatively small proportions of labor 
market participants is cause for concern, especially in view 
of the evidence that unemployment produces a long term 
deterioration in earning capacity. On the brighter side, the 
fact that the temporal distribution of chronic unemployment 
is similar to that of total unemployment and that both are 
responsive to variations in general economic conditions 
tends to dispel the most pessimistic interpretations of struc- 
tural unemployment. On the theoretical level, the findings 
make suspect the modern neoclassical interpretations based 
on search theory, according to which all unemployment is 
really voluntary. 
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From official Current Population Survey data on labor 
force and employment status and annual work experience, it 
has long been possible to infer that (1) the longer the 
reference period, the greater the incidence of unemployment; 
and (2) irrespective of the length of the reference period, the 
distribution of unemployment is far from random.' The first 
of these phenomena is attributable to turnover among the 
unemployed; the latter to the fact that a variety of economic, 
demographic, and perhaps personality characteristics are 
correlated with the likelihood of becoming or remairiing 
unemployed. However, until the emergence of longitudinal 
data sets during the past decade, it has not been possible to 
generate reliable estimates of the number of individuals who 
experience varying amounts of unemployment over periods 
longer than a year. The National Longitudinal Surveys of 
Labor Market Behavior (NLS) and the Michigan Panel 
Survey of Income Dynamics (PSID) have provided oppor- 
tunities to investigate questions of this kind. Using these data 
sets, the incidence and/or the determinants of unemploy- 
ment over periods longer than a year have been studied by 
Kohen (1971), Dickinson (1974), Gramlich (1974), Feldstein 
(1975), Clark and Summers (1979), Corcoran and Hill 
(1979), and Parnes and Nestel (1980). 

1 
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This paper is a modification and substantial expansion of 
the 1980 study. It analyzes the tinemployment experience 
over the major portion of a decade of each of four NLS 
cohorts: young men ( 1 966- 1 976) and young women 
(1968-1978) who were 26 to 34 years of age at the end of the 
relevant decade, women (1967-1977) who were 40 to 54 years 
old at the end of the period, and older men (1966-1976) who 
had attained 55 to 69 years of age by the terminal year. It is 
the first longitudinal study that examines the long-run 
unemployment experience of women as well as men.^ For the 
four groups under consideration, four major questions are 
addressed: (1) What was the distribution of the samples, by 
race, according to the cumulative number of weeks of 
unemployment? (2) What are the correlates of having ex- 
perienced some unemployment during the decade? 
(3) Among individuals who suffered some unemployment, 
what characteristics are associated with its cumulative dura- 
tion? (4) Controlling for other factors, what effect did 
cumulative unemployment during the decade have on the 
earning capacity of the respondents by the end of the period? 

In the remainder of this section, the character of the data 
is described in somewhat greater detail. Section II describes 
the extent and distribution of unemployment among the four 
cohorts, and Section III analyzes the correlates of both the 
incidence and duration of unemployment. Section IV com- 
pares the hourly earnings records of individuals without 
unemployment and those who experienced moderate and 
substantial amounts of joblessness. Section V provides addi- 
tional insights into the anatomy of chronic unemployment 
by a brief examination of selected cases. The final section 
summarizes the findings and offers concluding observations. 

The Data Base 

Although data for each of the four cohorts extend over a 
10-year period, we have information on unemployment for a 
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total of only 8 years. In each case these represent the 
12-month periods immediately preceding the surveys (or the 
approximately 24-month period between the 1969 and 1971 
surveys in the case of the two older cohorts).^ For individuals 
who were not interviewed in one or more years but who had 
returned to the sample by the final year, imputations were 
made by attributing to each such year the average number of 
weeks of unemployment experienced in the remaining years, 
although the average figure was arbitrarily increased by four 
weeks when the reason for noninterview in a particular year 
was inability to locate the respondent, on the assumption 
that unemployment was more likely in such cases. Special 
rules were also used for periods following military service for 
which data were incomplete. The decision rules for these im- 
putations are available from the author. 

The universe of males covered by the analysis are those 
who were interviewed in 1976 and who had spent at least one 
week in the civilian labor force (or in the armed forces in the 
case of the young men) in each of the 12-month periods 
covered by the data. However, young men were excluded if 
they were enrolled in school at the time of the initial survey 
(1966). Since the imposition of these criteria would have 
made the size of the women's samples too small for mean- 
ingful multivariate analysis, the universe of each cohort of 
women was defined to include those who spent at least one 
week in the civilian labor force at any time during the period 
covered by the data. Sensitivity analysis has shown that 
measures of the incidence and the distribution of unemploy- 
ment are remarkably insensitive to these variations in the 
specification of the universe (see appendix tables A-1 and 
A-2).^ 

Nevertheless, in interpreting the data, it is important to 
keep several points in mind. First, because they cover only 
eight years, the data obviously understate both the incidence 
and duration of unemployment over the full decade. Second, 
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the restriction of the universe of young men to those who 
were not enrolled in school in 1966 means that the 1976 sam- 
ple overrepresents high school dropouts and underrepresents 
college graduates. This means that the data tend to overstate 
the incidence and the annual average duration of unemploy- 
ment during the preceding decade among the total group of 
men who were 26 to 34 years of age in 1976. However, the 
exclusion from the NLS sample of young men who were in 
the armed services in 1966 but later rejoined the civilian 
population operates in the opposite direction. The exclusion 
of individuals who dropped out of the sample and were not 
interviewed in 1976 is a source of downward bias in all of the 
estimates of total unemployment over the decade, since we 
have evidence that the individuals who dropped from the 
sample had a somewhat higher incidence and somewhat 
higher average duration of unemployment prior to their 
departure than did individuals who remained in. Finally, in- 
tercohort comparisons of the incidence and distribution of 
unemployment are affected by the fact that there is a slight 
variation among the several cohorts in the specific years of 
the decade that are covered, during which there was varia- 
tion in the national unemployment rate. 
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Extent and Distribution 
of Unemployment 



Incidence 

The proportion of individuals who experienced some 
unemployment over the 8-year period varied substantially 
among the several cohorts (table 1). It was as low as 29 per- 
cent among the older males' and as high as 68 percent among 
the younger group of women. Occupying intermediate posi- 
tions were the older group of women (40 percent) and the 
younger group of men (53 percent). Within each cohort there 
were perceptible racial differentials in favor of the whites, 
but these were much more pronounced among the younger 
than the older men and women. In both of the younger 
groups, whites were twice as likely as blacks to escape 
unemployment over the period— a percentage point spread 
of 23 in the case of the males and of 17 among the females. 
In contrast, among the older cohorts the black-white dif- 
ferential was slightly under 10 percentage points. 

For purposes of this paper, the "chronically unemployed" 
are defined as those who cumulated at least 66 weeks (one 
and one- fourth years) of unemployment over the relevant 
time period. When attention is focused on this group, the 
differences among the several cohorts are not so pro- 
nounced, the proportion ranging from 3 percent of both 
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Table 1 

Percent Distribution of NLS Cohorts by Cumulative Duration of Unemploymeilt 
Over Preceding Decade, 1976-1978a 



Males** Females^ 



Number of 




Age 26-34 






Age 55-69 






Age 26-34 






Age 40-54 




























weeks 


lotal 


White 


Black 


Total 


While 


Black 


Total 


White 


Black 


Total 


White 


Black 


None 


47 


50 


27 


71 


72 


63 


32 


34 


17 


60 


61 


52 


1-9 


23 


23 


22 


10 


10 


13 


31 


32 


25 


17 


18 


15 


10-25 


15 


14 


20 


6 


6 


10 


18 


18 


20 


10 


9 


15 


26-65 


11 


10 


18 


8 


8 


9 


16 


14 


28 


9 


9 


13 


66 or more 


5 


3 


12 


4 


4 


6 


3 


2 


9 


3 


3 


5 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Mean 


13 


11 


26 


9 


9 


12 


13 


12 


25 


9 


9 


14 


N 


1275 


945 


330 


2248 


1652 


596 


3031 


2211 


820 


3343 


2377 


966 



a. Percentages may not add to 100 because of rounding. Data cover only eiglit years of the decade ending in 1976 for the males and in 1977 and 
1978 for the older and younger women, respectively. For a more detailed description of the data, see text. 

b. Excluded from the data are men not interviewed in 1976. those who were not in the labor force (or armed services, in the case of the younger 
men) at least one week in each of the years covered by the surveys, and those young men who were enrolled in school in 1966. 

c. Excluded from the data are women not interviewed in 1977 (older women) or 1978 (younger women) and those who were not in the labor 
force for at least one week during any of the years covered by the surveys. 
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groups of women to 4 and 5 percent of the older and younger 
men, respectively. Despite the greater incidence of 
unemployment among the young women, the average 
cumulative duration was identical for the two young 
groups— 13 weeks; for both the older men and women the 
average was 9 weeks. 

Distribution of Unemployment 
by Duration 

When attention is confined to those individuals who ex- 
perienced some unemployment during the decade (table 2), 
the older men had the most unfavorable record; mean dura- 
tion was 31 weeks, and 14 percent of the group met the 
criterion of chronic unemployment. Next were the young 
men and the older group of women, with very similar 
distributions around a mean of 24 weeks in each case. 
Somewhat over two-fifths of each group were unemployed 
for less than 10 weeks; exactly 9 percent of each were 
chronically unemployed, with durations of 66 weeks or 
longer. Here the similarity ends, however, for the young men 
were far more likely than the older women to have had 
repeated spells of unemployment. Three-fifths of the women 
but less than two-fifths of the young men had all their 
unemployment confined to a single year; only 6 percent of 
the women but a fifth of the young men were unemployed in 
four or more years. On the basis of this criterion the young 
men's record was also worse than that of the older men, 
among whom 16 percent were unemployed in as many as 
four years. 

Despite the fact that the younger group of women had the 
greatest incidence of unemployment over the decade, their 
unemployment was of shorter duration than that of any of 
the other three groups— on average, four weeks below that 
of the young men and older women and 1 1 weeks below that 
of the older men. Chronic unemployment was also con- 




Table 2 

Selected Data on Distribution of Unemployment Over the Decade Ending in 1976^: Members of NLS Cohorts Who 
Experienced Some Unemployment 



Men 26-34'* 



Measure 



Total 



Whiles 



Blacks 



PercenI of 
persons 



Percent of 
unemployment 



Percent of 
persons 



Percent of 
unemployment 



Percent of 
persons 



Percent of 
unemployment 



Cumulative number of weeks 
of unemployment 

Less than 10 

10-25 

26-65 

66 or more 
Total 

Mean number of weeks 

Number of years in which 
unemployment occurred 
1 

2 
3 
4 

5 or more 
Total 



43 
28 
20 
9 
100 



37 
26 
19 
8 
11 
100 



24 



8 

19 
37 
36 
100 



11 
19 
20 
16 
34 
100 



46 
28 
19 

7 

100 



39 
26 
18 

7 

10 
100 



21 



10 
22 
39 
30 
100 



13 
20 
21 
15 
32 
100 



31 
28 
25 
17 

too 



29 
25 
20 
12 
14 
100 



35 



4 
13 
31 
51 
100 



6 
19 
16 
19 
40 
100 



Table 2 (continued) 



Men 55 69^ 



Measure 



Cumulative number of weeks 
of unemployment 

Less than 10 

10-25 

26-65 

66 or more 
Total 

Mean number of weeks 

Number of years in which 
unemployment occurred 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 or more 
Total 



Total 



Whites 



Blacks 



Percent of 
persons 



Percent of 
unemployment 



Percent of 
persons 



Percent of 
unemployment 



Percent of 
persons 



Percent of 
unemployment 



36 
22 
28 
14 
100 



46 
24 
14 
6 

10 
100 



31 



5 
11 

37 
47 
100 



16 
24 
19 
11 
30 
100 



36 
22 
28 
14 
100 



47 
24 
14 

5 

10 
100 



31 



5 
11 

37 
47 
100 



16 
24 
19 
11 
30 
100 



35 
26 
24 
15 
100 



39 
25 
16 
11 

10 
100 



32 



5 

14 

33 
47 
100 



16 
18 
18 
18 
30 
100 



Table 2 (continued) 



Women 26.34*^ 



Measure 



Total 



Whites 



Blacks 



Percent of 
persons 



Percent of 
unemployment 



Percent of 
persons 



Percent of 
unemployment 



Percent of 
persons 



Percent of 
unemployment 



Cumulative number of weeks 
of unemployment 

Less than 10 

10-25 

26-65 

66 or more 
Total 

Mean number of weeks 

Number of years in wbicb 
unemployment occurred 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 or more 
Total 



45 

27 
23 
5 

100 



39 
27 
17 
11 
6 

100 



20 



9 
22 
48 
21 
100 



15 
24 
23 
22 
16 
100 



48 
27 
22 
3 

100 



41 
27 
17 
10 

5 

100 



18 



11 
24 
48 
16 
100 



17 
25 
24 
21 
13 
100 



30 
25 
34 
11 
100 



27 
29 
19 
14 
11 
100 



31 



4 
13 
47 
36 
100 



8 
21 
20 
23 
28 
100 
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Table 2 (continued) 



Women 40-54*^ 



Measure 



Cumulative number of weeks 
of unemployment 

I.ess than 10 

10-25 

26-65 

66 or more 
Total 

Mean number of weeks 

Number of years in which 
unemployment occurred 

1 

2 

3 
4 

5 or more 
Total 



a. See footnote a, table I. 

b. See footnote b, tabic I. 

c. See footnote c, tabic I. 



Total 



Whites 



Blacks 



Percent of 
persons 



Percent of 
unemployment 



Percent of 
persons 



Percent of 
unemployment 



Percent of 
persons 



Percent of 
unemployment 



24 
24 
9 

100 



60 
22 
12 
4 

2 
100 



24 



7 
17 
41 

35 

100 



30 
28 
24 
11 

7 
100 



46 
23 
23 
8 

100 



61 

22 
11 
4 
2 

100 



23 



8 
16 
41 

35 
100 



30 
29 
23 
10 
8 

100 



31 
31 

28 
10 
100 



52 
25 
16 
6 
1 

100 



28 



5 

18 
42 
35 
100 



26 
24 
31 
14 
5 

100 
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siderably less prevalent among them than among the other 
three groups. 

The pattern of racial differences that characterizes the in- 
cidence of unemployment prevails also with respect to dura- 
tion. By whatever measure one chooses to examine, blacks 
fared less well than whites; by most measures the differences 
were more pronounced in the younger than in the older 
cohorts. For example, among the total samples of young 
men and young women, mean duration of unemployment 
was 13 to 14 weeks longer for blacks than whites, while for 
the two older groups the racial difference was only 1 to 5 
weeks. 

Relative measures of unemployment. The comparisons up 
to this point have been in terms of the absolute amount of 
unemployment experienced by the several cohorts. Another 
perspective that may be of even greater interest — particularly 
in comparing the male and female cohorts — is the propor- 
tion of their labor force weeks that were spent on layoff or 
looking for work. This ratio, expressed as a percentage, is 
conceptually equivalent to an unemployment rate for each 
individual.^ Tables 3 and 4 show the distributions of these 
rates for each of the cohorts, by race. 

Comparison of the data in tables 3 and 4 with the absolute 
distributions in table 2 reveals at least two interesting dif- 
ferences. First, because of the differences in labor force ex- 
posure between men and women, use of the unemployment 
ratios causes the record of joblessness for the women to 
become less favorable relative to the men than when absolute 
measures are used. The mean ratio' for the older group of 
women is highest, at 9.4 percent, compared with 8.2 percent 
for the younger women, 7.9 percent for the older males and 
5.9 percent for the younger males. 

This may be looked at from another point of view. In a 
relative sense, the unemployment ratio of 15 percent or more 
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Table 3 

Ratio of Weeks of Unemployment to Weeks in the Labor Force 
Over Preceding Decade, 1976*: Men with Some Unemployment** 



Ratio: 



weeks unemploved ^ inn 




Age 26-34 






Age 55 69 




weeks in labor force 


Total 


White 


Black 


Total 


White 


Black 


Less than 2.5 percent 


46 


49 


33 


37 


37 


35 


2.5-4.9 percent 


17 


il 


17 


15 


15 


16 


5.0-9.9 percent 


17 


17 


18 


20 


20 


19 


10.0-14.9 percent 


9 


8 


12 


11 


11 


11 


15.0-19.9 percent 


5 


4 


10 


7 


6 


8 


20.0-24.9 percent 


3 


3 


2 


4 


5 


3 


25.0-29.9 percent 


1 




3 


2 


2 


2 


30.0 percent and over 


2 


2 


6 


3 


3 


6 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Mean ratio^ 


5.9 


5.3 


8.8 


7.9 


7.9 


8.3 


N 


726 


484 


242 


687 


465 


222 



a. See footnote a, table 1. 

b. See footnote b, table 1. 

c. H weeks unemployed ^ weeks in labor force. 



Table 4 

Ratio of Weeks of Unemployment to Weeks in the Labor Force 
Over Preceding Decade, 1976^: Women with Some Unemployment*' 



Ratio: 

weeks unemployed ^ Age 26-34 Age 40-54 



weeks in labor force 


Total 


White 


Black 


Total 


White 


Black 


Less than 2.5 percent 


31 


33 


20 


30 


32 


23 


2.5-4.9 percent 


15 


16 


11 


16 


16 


15 


5.0-9.9 percent 


19 


19 


19 


16 


15 


21 


10.0-14.9 percent 


11 


11 


12 


10 


10 


9 


15.0-19.9 percent 


8 


7 


11 


6 


5 


7 


20.0-24.9 percent 


3 


3 


4 


3 


3 


4 


25.0-29.9 percent 


4 


3 


5 


4 


4 


4 


30.0 percent and over 


9 


8 


17 


15 


14 


17 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Mean ratio^ 


8.2 


7.4 


12.6 


9,4 


9.2 


10.5 


N 


2148 


1465 


683 


1491 


922 


479 



a. See footnote a, table I. 

b. See footnote c, table 1. 

c. w weeks unemployed -^ w weeks in labor force. 
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may be regarded as equivalent to what we have defined as 
chronic unemployment, since for those continuously in the 
labor force for the full eight years, 66 weeks of unemploy- 
ment is approximately 15 percent of the total number of 
weeks (8x52 = 416; 66^416= .159). Whereas chronic 
unemployment in the absolute sense was far more common 
among the men than the women in both the younger and 
older age groups, both groups of women were considerably 
more likely than the men to have cumulative unemployment 
ratios in excess of 15 percent. 

Second, the position of the two groups of women relative 
to one another differs somewhat depending upon whether 
the absolute number of weeks of unemployment or the 
unemployment ratio is used as the criterion. The less 
favorable position of the older group of women is much less 
pronounced when labor force exposure is taken into account 
than when absolute measures of unemployment are used. 

Concentration of Unemployment 

In all four cohorts, and for blacks and whites alike, a 
substantial amount of the unemployment over the decade 
was concentrated among relatively small proportions of in- 
dividuals (tables 5 and 6). The most fascinating aspect of the 
data is the similarity across the eight sex-age-race groups in 
the distribution of total unemployment among those who ex- 
perienced any. The 10 percent of the unemployed with the 
most unemployment accounted for between 36 and 39 per- 
cent of all of the weeks of unemployment during the decade. 
When the effects of incidence and duration are considered 
jointly, the uneven burden of unemployment is, of course, 
even more pronounced, although there is greater variation 
among the cohorts and between blacks and whites. At one 
extreme stand the older group of men, among whom 5 per- 
cent of the sample accounted for over one-half of all the 
unemployment. The degree of concentration was almost as 



Table 5 

Selected Measures of Concentration of Unemployment: IVIen 



Measure 



Total 



Proportion of lolal unemployment 
attributable to: 

Top 10 percent of all respondentf; 

with unemployment^ 

Top 5 percent of all respondents^ 

Chronically unemployed^ 

Minimum number of weeks 
of unemployment for: 
Top 10 percent of all respondents 
with unemployment^ 
Top 5 percent of all respondents^ 



63 
64 



Age 26 34 



White 



58 
58 



Black 



Total 



79 
92 



79 
59 



Age 55-69 



White 



79 
58 



a The 10th percentile, starting with respondent with the most unemployment (and excluding those with no unemployment). 

b. The 5th percentile, starting with respondent with the most unemployment (and including those with no unemployment). 

c. Respondents with 66 or more weeks of unemployment. 



Black 



39 


38 


37 


38 


39 


36 


37 


38 


34 


53 


54 


44 


36 


30 


51 


47 


47 


47 



78 

70 
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Table 6 

Selected Measures of Concentration of Unemployment: Women 



Age 26-34 Age 40-59 

Measure Total White Black Total White Black 

Proportion of total unemployment 
attributable to: 

Top 10 percent of all respondents 



with unemployment^ 


36 


36 


33 


39 


39 


35 


Top 5 percent of all respondents^ 


29 


29 


25 


45 


47 


36 


Chronically unemployed^ 


21 


17 


36 


35 


35 


35 



Minimum number of weeks 
of unemployment for: 

Top 10 percent of alt respondents 

with unemployment^ 51 45 70 62 61 66 

Top 5 percent of all respondents^ 58 52 84 55 52 65 

a. The lOth percentile, starting with respondent with the most unemployment (and excluding those with no unemployment). 

b. The 5th percentile, starting with respondent with the most unemployment (and including those with no unemployment). 

c. Respondents with 66 or more weeks of unemployment. 
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great for the older group of women, of whom 5 percent ac- 
cumulated 45 percent of the total amount of unemployment. 
Among the younger men and women, the corresponding 
proportions of unemployment were 37 and 29 percent 
respectively.' 

Racial differences in the concentration of unemployment 
vary among the several cohorts when the effects of incidence 
and duration are considered jointly. In the two younger 
cohorts, because much larger proportions of blacks than of 
whites experienced chronic unemployment, the proportion 
of total unemployment attributable to the chronically 
unemployed was considerably larger among blacks than 
among whites; in the two older cohorts the differences were 
negligible. When the criterion is the amount of unemploy- 
ment attributable to the "top" 5 percent of a// respondents, 
the proportion is lower among blacks than whites in all four 
cohorts. Thus, considering the total population (and not 
merely those who experience some unemploymei.t) the 
burden of joblessness, while heavier among blacks than 
among whites, is more equally distributed. In all cohorts, of 
course, the cumulative number of weeks unemployed of the 
fifth percentile is higher for blacks than for whites, e.g., 92 
versus 58 weeks in the case of the young men. 

While the foregoing variations are worthy of attention, the 
more important point is that the total amount of unemploy- 
ment during the decade was distributed very unequally 
among those who were potentially exposed to it, and that 
this was true for both sexes and races and for the several age 
groups represented by the NLS cohorts. These extreme in- 
dividual differences in the incidence and duration of 
unemployment invite attention to the sources of variation in 
unemployment experience, the subject of the following sec- 
tion. 
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The factors that are associated with the incidence of 
unemployment and its duration are explored by means of a 
multivariate analysis of three measures of unemployment ex- 
perience: (1) whether any unemployment occurred, and, for 
those who experienced any, the cumulative duration express- 
ed in terms of (2) total number of weeks and (3) as a percen- 
tage of the total number of weeks of labor force exposure. 
Appendix tables A-3 to A-6 present the results of multiple 
classification analyses for the four age-sex cohorts.' Each of 
these ascertains the net relationship of the several measures 
t)f unemployment experience to race, age, marital status, 
education and training, health condition, class of worker 
and industry, tenure in the job held when first interviewed, 
interfirm mobility over the decade," and two social 
psychological variables— a measure of work commitment" 
and a measure of powerlessness (perceived locus of 
control).'^ Finally, the number of years in which the in- 
dividual was not continuously iin the labor force is used to 
represent continuity of labor market experience." 

From this list of independent variables it should be clear 
that no formal model of the determinants of unemployment 
is being proposed. Some of the variables— e.g., years of 
schooling— may indeed be causal," but others— e.g.. 
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mobility — are probably simply the concomitants of 
unemployment. The purpose is the modest one of uncover- 
ing the personal and economic characteristics of the 
members of the sample that appear to bear an independent 
relationship to either the incidence or duration of unemploy- 
ment. 

In the summary of the findings for each of the cohorts that 
is presented below there are instances in which variables hav- 
ing significant F-ratios in the MCA results are described as 
not being associated with unemployment. In virtually all of 
these cases the reason is that the significant F-ratio reflects 
the value of the **not ascertained" category, which is not 
shown in the table. Generally speaking, I have avoided 
generalizing about the significance of a variable unless the 
t-values for one or more categories (not shown in the tables) 
are statistically significant. 

Men 26 to 34 

The MCA results for the younger cohort of males are 
shown in appendix table A-3. The independent variables ac- 
count for about one-fourth of the variance* in the incidence 
of unemployment among young men and about 15 or 16 per- 
cent of the variance in the absolute and relative duration of 
unemployment among those who experienced some 
joblessness during the decade. With respect to both incidence 
and duration, there is a very substantial difference between 
black and white youth. The unadjusted data show a 23 
percentage point differential between the incidence of 
unemployment of blacks and whites (73 versus 50 percent). 
Controlling for all other variables in the analysis reduces this 
by better than one-half, but still leaves a significant differen- 
tial of 1 1 percentage points. Similarly, the adjusted differen- 
tials in the two measures of average duration are highly 
significant, with the values for blacks being half again as 
high as those for whites. 
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The substantial gross relationship between age and the in- 
cidence of unemployment disappears entirely when other 
variables — principally educational attainment — are con- 
trolled. Years of schooling bears the expected relationship 
with all three dependent variables. Neither training nor 
health, on the other hand, shows a comparable systematic 
relationship.'^ Marital status is strongly related to the 
unemployment experience of the young men; those who were 
married in both 1966 and 1976 had a lower incidence and a 
shorter duration than other young men. Occupation, class of 
worker, and industry are all significantly related to both in- 
cidence and duration of unemployment. Blue-collar workers 
fare substantially less well than white-collar workers. 
Government workers have a much lower incidence rate than 
private wage and salary workers; among the latter, construc- 
tion workers have a greater incidence and a much larger 
average duration than other workers. 

Young men who resided continuously in labor market 
areas with relatively low unemployment rates experienced a 
lower-than-average incidence of unemployment, but there 
was no comparable difference in duration. As would be ex- 
pected, mobility status during the decade displays a very 
strong relationship to the unemployment experience of the 
young men. The adjusted incidence rate was only 33 percent 
for those who were with the same employer during the 
decade as compared with 58 percent for those who changed 
employers. Differences in duration between the two groups 
were equally impressive. Tenure in 1966 job is also a highly 
significant predictor of both the likelihood of subsequent 
unemployment and of its duration when it occurs. 

Neither of the two psychological variables achieves 
statistical significance, although the small differences be- 
tween internals'' and **externals'' and between men with 
strong and weak work ethics are generally in the expected 
directions. Number of years with some time out of the labor 
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force shows a strong positive relationship with the incidence 
of unemployment, reflecting the almost inevitability of 
unemployment among persons who move into and out of the 
labor market. With other factors controlled, service in the 
armed forces did not significantly increase the likelihood of 
some unemployment during the decade, but was associated 
with a longer cumulative duration for those who experienced 
any. Other things equal, veterans experienced an average of 
four more weeks of unemployment over the decade than 
nonveterans. 

Men 55 to 69 

The MCA results for the older cohort of males (appendix 
table A-4) show some similarities to, but also some marked 
differences from, the results for the younger men summariz- 
ed above. Perhaps the most important difference between 
the two age groups is that for the older group, when other 
factors are controlled, there is no racial difference in 
unemployment experience. The 9 percentage point gross dif- 
ference between blacks and whites in the incidence of 
unemployment is reduced to a nonsignificant net difference 
of 1 point, and there is no significant difference in duration, 
whether measured in absolute or relative terms. Neither 
health nor training is significantly related to the incidence or 
duration of unemployment. As in the case of the younger 
men, unemployment experience is related to marital status. 
Men who were married both at the beginning and the end of 
the decade had a lower incidence of unemployment as well as 
a lower average duration when measured relative to labor 
force exposure. 

By all odds the strongest relationship with unemployment 
experience during the decade is manifested by the mobility 
variable. Among nonretired men, the incidence of 
unemployment, other things equal, was only about one-third 
as high for those who were with the same employer con- 
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tinuously through the decade as for those who were not. 
Duration of unemployment for those who experienced it was 
also much lower for the nonmobile men. Retired men, 
almost all of whom would by definition have changed 
employer, had a somewhat lower incidence of unemploy- 
ment but a somewhat longer duration than the job changers. 

Length of service in 1966 job was strongly related to the 
likelihood of experiencing some unemployment over the en- 
suing decade, but, unlike the case of younger men, not to its 
duration once it occurred. Adjusted incidence rates ranged 
from 41 percent of those with less than one year of service in 
their 1966 jobs to 24 percent of those with 20 or more years 
of service. Occupation, class of worker, and industry display 
substantially the same pattern for the older as for the 
younger group of men, although the industry differences are 
somewhat more pronounced for the former while the oc- 
cupational differences are less pronounced, occurring in the 
incidence of unemployment but not in its duration. 

Unlike the results for the younger cohort, the two 
psychological variables help to explain some of the variation 
in unemployment experience of the older group of men. 
Those who manifest a strong work ethic have a lower in- 
cidence and a shorter duration of unemployment than less 
strongly committed men. " Internal'' men are less likely to 
become unemployed than their "externaF' counterparts; and 
while differences between the two groups in duration of 
unemployment are in the same direction, they do not achieve 
statistical significance. This finding is perplexing, for the 
variable had been viewed as a proxy for initiative and was 
therefore expected to be related to duration of unemploy- 
ment as a reflection of less intensive and less imaginative job 
search by the externals (cf. Andrisani and Nestel, 1975). 

Finally, number of years with some nonparticipation in 
the labor force bears a strong positive relationship to the in- 
cidence of unemployment, as it does for the younger group 
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of men. In this case, however, it shows a weak inverse 
association with cumulative number of weeks of unemploy- 
ment. The positive relationship with incidence reflects the 
unemployment that accompanies movement into and out of 
the labor market. The inverse relationship with cumulative 
duration probably reflects the fact that individuals cannot be 
counted among the unemployed while they are out of the 
labor force. In this connection, it should be noted that the 
relationship disappears when duration of unemployment is 
expressed as a percentage of weeks in the labor force. 

Women 26 to 34 (appendix table A-5) 

As was true for the young males, the racial differences in 
unemployment experience for the younger cohort of women 
are pronounced. Even controlling for other factors, young 
black women were considerably more likely than whites to 
have experienced unemployment (79 versus 66 percent) and 
of those who did, blacks averaged 10 more weeks of 
joblessness than whites. When weeks of unemployment are 
expressed as a ratio to weeks in the labor force, the percent- 
age is almost four points higher for blacks than for whites. 

Age also makes a difference among the young women, 
unlike the case of their male counterparts. Those who were 
16 to 19 at the beginning of the decade were more likely than 
those 20 to 24 to experience some unemployment; however, 
duration was shorter for the younger than the older group, 
both when measured in absolute and in relative terms. 
Young women whose marriages were dissolved during the 
decade had a higher incidence of unemployment than*those 
who were married both in 1968 and 1978 and those who 
became married during the decade, although the differences 
are not large. The longest duration figures are for women 
not married in either year, but this is at least in part a reflec- 
tion of their more consistent labor force participation, for 
the differences are less pronounced when duration is 
measured in relative terms. 
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The existence of health problems among the young women 
has a consistently adverse effect on unemployment ex- 
perience. Women who acknowledged health problems af- 
fecting work in either 1968 or 1978 (or both) had a 
significantly higher incidence of unemployment during the 
decade. For those experiencing unemployment, weeks 
unemployed as a percentage of weeks in the labor force was 
also significantly greater for those with health problems. 

As in the case of the young men, educational attainment 
bears a strong inverse relationship with all three measures of 
unemployment experience. Moreover, for any given level of 
education as of 1978, those who had taken additional years 
of schooling during the decade had a higher incidence and 
longer duration of unemployment than those who had com- 
pleted their schooling by 1968. On the other hand, there is no 
consistent relationship between training outside of regular 
school and unemployment experience. 

Whether the criterion is the incidence or the duration of 
unemployment, blue-collar workers had less favorable ex- 
periences than white-collar workers. With regard to in- 
dustrial pattern, women in government and finance were 
least likely to have experienced joblessness, but differences 
in duration of unemployment did not follow the same pat- 
tern. Moreover, the highly significant differences that exist 
in absolute number of weeks of unemployment become non- 
significant when duration is related to number of weeks in 
the labor force, suggesting that the differences reflect varia- 
tions in labor market exposure. 

Length of service in 1968 job is inversely related to the in- 
cidence of unemployment, but not to its duration. Mobility 
status bears the same strong relationship to the incidence of 
unemployment that has been observed in the male cohorts. 
Also comparable to the finding for young men is the fact 
that the incidence (but not the duration) of unemployment is 
significantly lower for women who resided continuously in 
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local areas with low initial year unemployment rates. The 
number of years of less than full labor market participation 
bears a strong positive relationship with the incidence of 
unemployment and with the ratio of weeks unemployed to 
weeks in the labor force, but not to duration of unemploy- 
ment measured in absolute terms. 

Women 40 to 54 (appendix table A-6) 

Among the older cohort of women the racial differential 
in the incidence of unemployment remains highly significant 
when other factors are controlled, although the difference is 
less pronounced than for the younger age cohort. The ad- 
justed percentages are 46 for blacks and 39 for whites. There 
is also a barely significant racial difference in the duration of 
unemployment, but this becomes nonsignificant when dura- 
tion is measured in relation to labor force participation, 
reflecting the greater participation- of black women. 

Curiously, age is inversely related to the incidence of 
unemployment, but not to its duration. There are rather pro- 
nounced differences in the incidence of unemployment, 
depending upon marital and family status. Women who were 
married at the beginning but not at the end of the decade 
were substantially more likely to have experienced 
unemployment than those who were married at both dates. 
Within marital status categories, the presence or absence of 
children under age 16 appears not to have had a consistent 
influence. The variation in total number of weeks of 
unemployment among the eight marital-family status 
categories is statistically significant, but defies generaliza- 
tion. In any case, the differences become nonsignificant 
when measured relative to number of weeks in the labor 
force, suggesting that they reflect primarily differences in 
labor force exposure. 

There is a statistically significant relationship between 
educational attainment and unemployment experience, but 
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with some unexpected irregularities. The adjusted incidence 
rate declines with increasing education, except for those with 
some college (but no degree), among whom the rate is higher 
than that of high school graduates. In the case of relative 
duration (expressed as a percentage of weeks in the labor 
force) those with college degrees have higher rates than any 
other educational category. 

The acquisition of training outside the regular school 
system is unrelated to the incidence of unemployment but 
bears a highly significant relationship to cumulative duration 
when expressed as a ratio to total time in the labor force. 
Those with some training during the decade under considera- 
tion fared best, with the lowest adjusted rate being registered 
by those who had no such training prior to 1967 (12.8 per- 
cent). The worst experience was registered by women who 
had no training either prior to or subsequent to 1967, among 
whom the ratio was 17.4 percent. 

Among women who were in the same local labor market 
area in 1967 and 1977, both the incidence of unemployment 
and the cumulative duration were slightly lower in areas with 
low unemployment rates in 1967. As might be expected, the 
incidence of unemployment was substantially higher among 
migrants than among those who remained in the same area. 
The duration of unemployment, on the other hand, was ac- 
tually slightly lower for migrants than for nonmigrants, but 
the difference is nonsignificant when expressed as a ratio to 
number of weeks in the labor force. 

The variation in unemployment experience by occupation 
is virtually identical to that described for the younger group 
of women. The industrial pattern is also similar so far as the 
incidence of unemployment is concerned, with women in 
government and finance being least likely to have experi- 
enced joblessness. With respect to duration of unemploy- 
ment, it is true of the older cohort, as it was of the younger, 
that industrial differences in cumulative weeks of duration 
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appear to reflect at least in part corresponding differences in 
degree of labor market exposure. 

Length of service with the 1967 employer (or most recent 
previous one) bears a consistent inverse relationship with the 
incidence of unemployment, but no consistent reh.tionship 
with duration. Interfirm mobility during the decade is even 
more strongly related to the likelihood of experiencing some 
unemployment. Other things equal, only about one-fourth 
of the women who were with the same employer in 1967 and 
1977 experienced any unemployment, while this was true of 
one-half of those who had changed employers. 

By and large the two psychological variables bear the ex- 
pected relationships with unemployment experience, but the 
differences are not always statistically significant. Women 
with high commitment to the work ethic had lower ratios of 
weeks unemployed to weeks in the labor force than women 
with low commitment. With regard to incidence and both 
measures of duration, * 'internal" women had more 
favorable records than the ''externals," and the difference 
becomes significant (at the .10 level) for the relative duration 
measure. 

For this cohort of women, the behavior of the measure of 
number of years with less than full labor market participa- 
tion is especially intriguing and demonstrates the importance 
of measuring women's long term unemployment experience 
in relation to the extent of their labor force exposure. To il- 
lustrate, this variable bears a relationship to the incidence of 
unemployment that is positive, highly significant, and, ex- 
cept for the last category, monotonic. On the other hand, the 
cumulative duration of unemployment expressed in \veeks 
bears just the opposite relationship to the years-of- 
nonparticipation variable. Other things equal, women with 
no periods out of the labor force had an average duration of 
28 weeks, while those with periods of nonparticipation in six 
or seven years had an average duration of only 16 weeks. 
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This, of course, reflects the fact that women with less con- 
stant labor force exposure have less potential for unemploy- 
ment. Finally, however, when duration of unemployment is 
measured as a percentage of weeks in the labor force (and 
thus holds potential for unemployment constant) a strong 
positive relationship is evident. Women who were out of the 
labor force for some portion of each of six or seven years 
had an unemployment ratio twice as large as those with no 
periods of nonparticipation. To sum all of this up, women 
with irregular labor force participation are more likely than 
others to experience some unemployment over, say, a 
decade. Of those who do suffer unemployment, those with 
irregular attachments will be unemployed for fewer weeks 
because of their more limited labor force exposure. 
However, relative to the amount of time they spend in the 
labor force, the more irregular the labor force attachment, 
the greater the amount of unemployment. 

Summary 

The relationships of almost a score of variables with three 
measures of unemployment for four age-sex cohorts are not 
easy to summarize systematically. Tables 7 and 8 attempt to 
do this, but some precision is admittedly lost in the conden- 
sation. Perhaps the most important generalization is that a 
considerable amount of the variation in unemployment ex- 
perience over a decade remains unexplained by the indepen- 
dent variables, even though some of them (e.g., interfirm 
mobility) are almost inevitably related at least to the in- 
cidence of unemployment. Adjusted R^s range between .09 
and .45. They reach levels over .25, however, only for the 
relative duration variable among the two cohorts of women, 
and this results from the almost definitional relationship be- 
tween the dependent variable and one of the independent 
variables (number of years with less than 52 weeks in the 
labor force). 
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Summary of MCA Results for Men: Relationship Between Explanatory Variables and Three Measures 
of Unemployment Experience^ 



• 




Age 26-34 






Age 55 69 








Duration, 


Duration, 




Duration, 


: 

Duration, 


characteristic 


IIILIUCIILC 


weeks 


ratio 


Incidence 


weeks 


ratio 


Black 




+ 


T 


0 


0 


0 


Age 


u 


Q 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Married 1966 and 1976 








— 4" 






Married 1966, not married 1976 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


U 


n 
u 


0 


Health limitation, 1966 and/or 1976 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


Years of schooling 










n.a. 


n.a. 


Training outside school 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


High local unemployment rate, 1966^ 


+ ♦ 


0 


0 


+ 


. + 

T 




Blue collar employment 




+ ♦ 


+ ♦ 




+ 


+ 


Government employment 1966 and 1976 


_♦♦ 


d 


d 








Construction worker, 1966 


+ 












Tenure in current or most recent job, 1966 


_♦♦ 


_♦ 


_ + 




0 


0 


Same employer, 1966 and 1976 


_♦♦ 


_♦♦ 


_♦♦ 




_♦♦ 


_♦♦ 


Retired from ••regular" job 
High work commitment^ 


n.a. 
0 


n.a. 


n.a. 
0 




+ ♦ 


+ ♦ 






O 
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Internal locus of control^ 
Had military service 1 966- 1 976 

Number of years with less than 52 weeks in labor force 









_ + 






0 


+ • 


+ • 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 




0 


0 




_ + 


0 


.26 


.15 


.16 


.25 


.21 


.20 



a. A positive relationship is indicated by a + . a negative relationship by a and a nonsignificant relationship by a 0. Levels of significance are 
indicated by *• (a = .01), • (a= .05) and + (a= .10). Occasionally (e.g., health) a relationship that is systematic is shown as positive or negative 
even if nonsignificant. In a few cases a variable is significant but manifests a relationship that is irregular and inexplicable. These are designated 
by an I. 

b. Except for persons with 13-15 years of education. 

c. Nonmigrants only. 

d. Too few cases for reliable estimate. 

e. See text footnote 11. 

f. See text footnote 12. 



Table 8 

Summary of MCA Results for Women: Relationship Between Explanatory Variables and Three Measures 
of Unemployment Experience' 



Characteristic 




Age 26-34 






Age 40-54 




Incidence 


Duration, 
weeks 


Duration, 
ratio 


Incidence 


Duration, 
weeks 


Duration, 
ratio 


Black 


+ 


+ 




+ 


+ + 


0 


A Off 


_•• 






_•• 


0 


1 + 


Married 1966 and 1976^ 








_•• 


0 


0 


Marriffrl IQ^^ nnr marrt^H ]Q7^^ 

tViCII 1 ICU 17DD, IlL/l lll«rriCM 17/0 








4- • 


0 


0 


Mfffllth limitdttnn IQ^^ anri/nr ]Q7^^ 
ncclllii iiiiiiiciiiL/iii 1 7DD aiisi/ yji I7/U 






+ • 


0 
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Number of years with less than 52 weeks in labor force 
j^, J15 ^09 .42 ,16 AO -45 

a A positive relationship is indicated by a + . a negative relationship by a and a nonsignificant relationship by a O. Levels of significance are 
indicated by (a- 01) • (a = .05)and + (a = .10). Occasionally (e.g.. health) a relationship that is systematic is shown as positive or negative 
even if nonsignificant. In a few cases a variable is significant but manifests a relationship that is irregular and inexplicable. These are designated 

r The^years 1%6 and 1976 are used to designate the beginning and end of the decade under review for each cohort, even though the actual dates 
for the women are 1967^1977 for the older cohort and 1968-1978 for the younger. 

c. Except for persons with 13-15 years of education. 

d. Except for persons with 16 or more years of education. 

e. Nonmigrants only. 

f. See text footnote 10. 

g. See text footnote 1 1 . 
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Among the strongest and most consistent relationships 
across the several cohorts are educational attainment, oc- 
cupational and industrial affiliation, interfirm mobility, and 
tenure in the job held at the beginning of the decade. With 
only a few anomalies, there is a highly significant inverse 
relationship between the amount of education a person has 
and the likelihood of unemployment as well as its cumulative 
duration over a decade among those who experience it. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy **anomaly" is the fact that 
middle-aged female college graduates, other things equal, ex- 
perienced more unemployment than any other educational 
category relative to the amount of time they spent in the 
labor force. 

Even controlling for educational attainment (except in the 
case of the older group of men, where the variable was not 
included) and all of the other variables in the analysis, blue- 
collar workers invariably suffered a higher incidence as well 
as a longer duration of unemployment over the decade than 
white-collar workers. Government workers, both male and 
female, fared significantly better than those in the private 
sector. Within the private sector, male construction workers 
had considerably more unemployment and female workers 
in finance, insurance and real estate considerably less than 
their average counterparts. 

Men and women who had relatively short tenure in their 
jobs at the beginning of the decade were considerably more 
likely than those with longer service to experience some 
unemployment, although duration of unemployment was in- 
versely related to tenure only in the case of the younger 
cohort of men. Workers who remained with the same 
employer over the decade were invariably less likely to have 
experienced unemployment than those who changed, and the 
nonchangers, generally speaking, also experienced shorter 
cumulative durations when they became unemployed. Those 
who lived continuously in areas with high unemployment 
rates at the beginning of the decade had a higher-than- 
average probability of experiencing unemployment. Average 
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durations tended also to be higher for these groups in the 
case of the older cohorts of men and women. 

Among the older cohort of men, the gross differences in 
unemployment experience between whites and blacks disap- 
pear when other factors are controlled. In the three other 
cohorts, however, highly significant net differences remain in 
the incidence of unemployment, and average duration is also 
significantly higher for blacks than for whites in the younger 
groups of males and females. Being married significantly 
decreases the probability of unemployment for young men, 
and also is associated with shorter duration among those 
who become unemployed. These tendencies are also evident, 
although to a much smaller degree, among the older group 
of men and young women. Marital dissolution during the 
decade is associated with somewhat higher incidences of 
unemployment among both cohorts of women and with a 
higher duration among the younger group. Although it rare- 
ly achieves a level of statistical significance, good health ap- 
pears to be associated with a lower incidence and duration of 
unemployment in all of the cohorts except the older women. 

The two social psychological variables exhibit, at best, a 
weak relationship with unemployment experience. However, 
individuals who believe that what happens to them is largely 
a function of factors beyond their control ("externals") tend 
to be more likely to experience unemployment and to have 
longer cumulative durations than "internals." 

Among the younger group of men, veteran status is 
associated with longer cumulative durations of unemploy- 
ment. Among the older cohort, retirement during the decade 
is associated with both a higher incidence and a longer 
cumulative duration. Regular labor force participation (as 
measured by the number of years in which there was full- 
year participation) is in all cases related to a below-average 
incidence of unemployment. Among the two cohorts of 
women, it bears a strong positive relationship with the ratio 
of weeks unemployed to weeks in the labor force. 
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Chronic Unemployment 
and Average 
Hourly Earnings 




Do individuals with substantial unemployment over a 
decade suffer a relative loss of earning capacity as well as the 
loss of earnings that is directly attributable to their periods 
of joblessness? To pursue this question, multiple regressions 
have been performed in which average hourly earnings at the 
end of the decade are regressed on unemployment experience 
during the decade, controlling for the level of average hourly 
earnings at the beginning of the period and a series of other 
variables that would be expected to be correlated with both 
unemployment experience and change in average hourly 
earnings. For all four cohorts these control variables include 
race, cumulative number of weeks out of the labor force, the 
acquisition of training during the decade, migration, and 
change in health. For the young men and young women, 
change in education during the decade is also included, while 
for the two female cohorts, additional control variables are 
change in marital status and the presence of children in the 
household. A number of additional characteristics are, of 
course, related to earnings, but their influence is intended to 
be captured by the inclusion in each equation of the initial 
level of earnings. 

Unemployment experience is represented by the inclusion 
of two dummy variables, one representing moderate 
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unemployment during the decade (1-65 weeks); the other, 
chronic unemployment (66 or more weeks). Those with no 
unemployment during the decade are the reference group. 
The coefficient of each of the unemployment variables, in 
other words, measures the impact of that level of unemploy- 
ment on the change in average hourly earnings during the 
decade, other things being equal. For each cohort the 
analysis is confined to those individuals who were employed 
as wage and salary workers in the survey weeks of 1966 and 
1976 and for whom information was available for all 
variables. An additional requirement for inclusion in the 
case of the older group of men was that they never reported 
themselves as having retired. 

The complete regression results are shown in appendix 
tables A-7 and A-8, while table 9 reproduces the regression 
coefficients for the unemployment variables. The influence 
of unemployment on the wage gain over the decade for the 
younger cohorts of men and women is dramatic. Other 
things equal (including the wage at the beginning of the 
decade), young men with moderate unemployment earned 47 
cents less per hour in 1976 and those with chronic unemploy- 
ment earned $1.43 less per hour than men who experienced 
no unemployment during the decade. In the case of the 
young women, the wage penalties attaching to unemploy- 
ment were of the same order of magnitude — 43 cents per 
hour for those with moderate unemployment and $1.86 per 
hour for the chronically unemployed. These differences are 
all highly significant. In the case of the two older cohorts the 
pattern is similar, but much less pronounced. For the men, 
hourly earnings in 1976 for those who suffered moderate 
unemployment were 25 cents below those of men with no 
unemployment, and the corresponding differential for the 
chronically unemployed was 73 cents, differences that 
achieve significance at the 10 percent level in a one- tail test. 
For the older cohort of women the corresponding figures 
were 40 cents for the moderately unemployed and 32 cents 
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for the chronically unemployed, only the former of which is 
statistically significant. 

Table 9 

Change in Average Hourly Earnings Over Decade for Persons with 
Moderate and Chronic Unemployment Relative to Those with No 
Unemployment, by Cohort 
(Regression Coefficients in Cents Per Hour) 



Sex and age (1976) 


n 


Moderate (1-65 weeks) 


Ctironic (65 + weeks) 


Males 26-34 


920 


-41** 


~143** 


Males 55-69 


1176 


-2S + 


-73 + 


Females 26-34 


698 


-43» 


-186»» 


Females 40-54 


1092 


-40*» 


-32 



Source: Appendix tables A-7 and A-8. 
••Significant at a= .01, 1-tail test. 
•Significant at «= .05, l-tail test. 
+ Significant at «= .10, 1-tail test. 



It seems legitimate to conclude that unemployment — par- 
ticularly when it is prolonged — impedes normal wage pro- 
gression as individuals are forced into lower-paying jobs, 
and that this phenomenon is especially pronounced among 
young women and men who are in the process of establishing 
their careers. 
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The Anatomy of 
Chronic Unemployment 



The group that has been referred to in previous sections as 
the **chronically unemployed" consists of 430 sample cases. 
The detailed work history over the entire decade of each of 
these persons has been examined to see what additional light 
such information sheds on the phenomenon of protracted 
and/or repeated unemployment* In this section, a number of 
case histories will be presented which will at least make more 
human and personal the bare statistical data that have been 
presented thus far. Before describing these illustrative cases, 
however, and as a means of selecting them, it will be useful 
to examine the distribution of the chronically unemployed 
according to the extent of their unemployment and labor 
force participation during the decade under review. 

Distribution of Unemployment 
and Absence from Labor Force 

To begin with, it is interesting that the distribution of 
chronic unemployment over the years of the decade is 
remarkably similar within each of the cohorts to the distribu- 
tion of total unemployment, both reflecting variations in 
general labor market conditions as measured by the national 
unemployment rate. Table 10 shows for each NLS survey 
year (1) the national unemployment rate as reported by the 
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Table 10 

National Unemployment Rate> and Percent Distribution of Total Number of Weeks of All Unemployment and 
of Chronic Unemployment, by Year, for Four NLS Cohorts, 19674978 



Percent distribution of weel;s of unempioyment, NLS 



VS. 




Men 






Women 




unemployment 


26-34 




5569 


26-34 




4054 



Year'' rate All Chronic All Chronic All Chronic All Chronic 



1967 


3.8 


8.9 


7.8 


8.4 


8.0 


(c) 


(c) 


(c) 


(c) 


1968 


3.6 


6.9 


9.2 


8.8 


8.4 


(c) 


(c) 


8.6 


8.5 


1969 


3.5 


7.5 


6.8 


7.1 


7.8 


10.0 


8.7 


9.1 


7.3 


1970 


4.9 


17.8 


11.2 


8.3 


9.3 


10.1 


9.3 


12.3 


13.8 


1971 


5.9 


14.8 


13.2 


8.3 


9.3 


15.8 


12.0 


12.3 


13.8 


1972 


5.6 


(c) 


(c) 


(c) 


(c) 


15.0 


14.0 


13.5 


12.7 


1973 


4.9 


7.3 


9.1 


10.0 


11.6 


11.9 


10.8 


(c) 


(c) 


1974 


5.6 


(c) 


(c) 


(c) 


(c) 


(c) 


(c) 


10.5 


8.1 


1975 


8.5 


20.2 


20.0 


21.5 


20.2 


12.2 


14.5 


(c) 


(c) 


1976 


7.7 


16.5 


22.6 


27.6 


25.3 


(c) 


(c) 


21.3 


23.2 


1977 


7.0 


(c) 


(c) 


(c) 


(c) 


14.2 


17.4 


12.4 


12.6 


1978 


6.0 


(c) 


(c) 


(c) 


(c) 


10.8 


13.4 


(c) 


(0) 


Total 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



a. Unemployment rates from Employment and Training Report of the President ^ 1980. 

b. Calendar year for unemployment rates. Year of NLS surveys for NLS data, which relates to 12-month period preceding survey date. For 
older men and older women, number of weeks of unemployment reported in 1971 covered a 24-month period. This was divided equally between 
1970 and 1971. See text footnote 16. 

c. Not included in data. 
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Current Population Survey, and, for each cohort, the pro- 
portion of (2) all the weeks of unemployment and (3) all the 
weeks of chronic unemployment during the decade that were 
reported in that survey year J ^ 

The 3-year period 1967-1969, when the annual unemploy- 
ment rate for the nation remained under 4 percent, ac- 
counted for slightly under one-fourth of all weeks of 
unemployment during the decade reported by the two 
cohorts of males and a virtually identical proportion of all 
weeks of unemployment reported by the chronically 
unemployed males. In contrast, almost half of all the weeks 
of both total and chronic unemployment among the older 
men occurred in only the two years 1975 and 1976, when 
unemployment peaked at 8.5 and 7.7 percent, respectively. 
Among the younger men the proportion of total unemploy- 
ment in these two years stood at 37 percent, and the propor- 
tion of chronic unemployment at 43 percent. While the same 
generalizations apply to the two female cohorts, the patterns 
are somewhat less pronounced, reflecting the lesser cyclical 
sensitivity of female than of male unemployment.'^ 

To be included among the chronically unemployed, a 
worker had to have the equivalent of at least one-and-one- 
fourth years of unemployment during the eight years for 
which data are available. Table 11 shows that there was 
substantial variation in the extent of unemployment among 
this group. While between three- tenths and four- tenths of 
the several cohorts had no more than 1.5 years of involun- 
tary idleness, one-fifth of the two male and the older female 
groups, and one-seventh of the younger women, were 
unemployed for periods cumulating to at least 2.25 years. 
The two younger groups had the largest proportions at the 
low end of the distribution. 

Discontinuous labor force participation has been shown to 
be associated with both the incidence and duration of 
unemployment in the case of all four cohorts. Nevertheless, 
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one- fifth of the chronically unemployed young men and one- 
third of the older group had not absented themselves from 
the labor force for as long as a calendar week during the en- 
tire period under review, while one-half and two-thirds, 
respectively, had not been out for as long as one-half year in 
all (table 12). In a large majority of male cases, absence from 
the labor force occurred in no more than two of the periods 
covered by the data (table 13). At the other extreme, about 6 
or 7 percent reported a cumulative total of at least two years 
of no labor market activity. 



Table 11 

Percent Distribp^rion of the Chronically Unemployed, by Cumulative 
Number of Weeks of Unemployment Over Preceding Decade and 
by Cohort, 1976^ 



Number of 


Men 


IVIen 


Women 


Women 


weeks 


26-34 


5569 


26-34 


40-54 


66-78 


38 


29 


40 


32 


79-9! 


23 


25 


21 


24 


92-104 


11 


12 


18 


16 


105-117 


8 


14 


7 


8 


1 18 or more 


21 


20 


13 


19 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


n 


66 


92 


143 


129 


a. Sec footnote a, table 1 . 



As would be expected, the pattern among the chronically 
unemployed women was much different. Only 6 percent of 
the younger group and 11 percent of the older group had 
been out of the labor force for less than half a year; about 
one-half and three-tenths, respectively, had cumulative 
absences of at least three years (table 12). A majority of the 
women in each age group reported absences from the labor 
force in at least four of the years covered by the data (table 
13). This proportion was 53 percent among the older group. 
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but as high as 82 percent among the younger group, reflect- 
ing both the higher school attendance and fertility rates of 
the latter." 



Table 12 

Percent Distribution of the Chronically Unemployed, by Cumulative 
Number of Weeks Out of Labor Force Over Preceding Decade and by 
Cohort, 1976*.'' 



Number of 


Men 


Men 


Women 


Women 


weels 


26-34 


55-69 


26.34 


40-54 


0 


18 


32 


0 


3 




32 


34 


6 


8 


26-51 


15 


8 


6 


13 


52-77 


20 


14 


5 


11 


78-103 


9 


5 


10 


12 


104-155 


3 


5 


24 


20 


156-207 


3 


2 


25 


13 


208-259 


0 


0 


12 


9 


260 or more 


0 


0 


11 


9 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


n 


66 


92 


143 


129 



a. Sec footnote a. table 1. 

b. Distribution based on minimum estimates, since no imputations were made (as were in 
the case of unemployment) for years in which information was missing. 
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Table 13 

Percent Distribution of Chronically Unemployed, by Number of Years 
of Less than Continuous (52 weeks) Labor Force Participation 
Over Preceding Decade, and by Cohort, 1976* 



Number of survey years'' 
with 1 or more weeks 
out of labor force 


Men 
26-34 


Men 
55-69 


Women 
2634 


Women 
40-54 


0 


18 


32 


0 


3 


1 


30 


29 


5 


7 


2 


11 


25 


4 


14 


3 


26 


11 


10 


22 


4 


11 


3 


17 


25 


5 


3 


0 


22 


19 


6 or more 


2 


0 


43 


9 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


n 


66 


92 


143 


129 



a. Percentages may not add to 100 because of rounding. Data cover only 8 years ending in 
1976 for the males, in 1977 for the older group of women, and in 1978 for the younger 
group of women. 

b. Maximum is 8 for the young men and women but only 7 for the older cohorts because in 
the 1971 survey of the latter groups, number of weeks out of the labor force was obtained 
for the preceding 24 months with no differentiation according to time period. 



Case Studies 

Careful scrutiny of the 430 records of chronic unemploy- 
ment suggests that "prototypical cases" is not really an ap- 
propriate term for referring to any reasonably limited subset 
that might be drawn for illustrative purposes. Indeed, the 
most striking aspect of the detailed data is the rich variety of 
patterns that is revealed. There is an almost infinite number 
of ways in which one can experience a total of one-and-one- 
fourth or more years of unemployment over a decade! 
Studying the detailed records also produces a sense of 
frustration; while they do indeed yield insights that the bare 
statistics do not afford, they leave a great deal unexplained. 
The kinds of data produced by a large scale survey such as 
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the NLS permit descriptions of events in a respondent's life, 
but little in the way of interpretations. After examining a 
computer printout of the relevant information for an in- 
dividual, one generally longs for an opportunity to talk to 
her or him for an account of why things happened as they 
did and how this respondent reacted. 

Appendix tables A-9 to A- 12 summarize important aspects 
of the labor market experience of 10 individuals within each 
cohort who suffered chronic unemployment. As already in- 
dicated, they cannot purport to be representative in a 
statistical sense; they do however, illustrate the range of 
variability. For each cohort about half of the cases were 
chosen to represent each extreme of the continuum of labor 
market participation. 

Men 26 to 34. As is well known, and as earlier sections of 
this study have documented, affiliation with the construction 
industry substantially increases the probability of unemploy- 
ment. Of the 66 cases of chronic unemployment among the 
younger group of men, 10 began the decade in construction. 
Yet, it must be remembered that the total sample included 
about 30 young men in the same industrial category who ex- 
perienced no unemployment during the period. Moreover, as 
Cases 1 and 2 (appendix table A-9) illustrate, even within 
construction the pattern of chronic unemployment may vary 
widely. Case 2, a road machinery operator, served with five 
different employers'" and accumulated a total of 147 weeks 
of unemployment that were distributed rather evenly among 
the eight years covered by the data. In contrast. Case 1, a 
carpenter, experienced virtually no unemployment until 1975 
when he reported 52 weeks of joblessness that extended an 
additional 25 weeks into the next 12-month period. By the 
time of the 1976 survey, he was again employed in construc- 
tion, but as a laborer rather than a craftsman. 

Cases 3, 4, and 5 also illustrate quite different patterns, 
but outside the construction industry. Especially marked is 
the difference between Cases 4 and 5. The first of these is a 
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30-year-old black man who had a high school diploma at the 
beginning of the decade and later completed one year of col- 
lege. From 1966 through 1973 he was continuously employed 
at the same printing establishment, first as an operative, then 
as a bookbinder, next as an apprentice printer, and finally as 
a bookbinder again in 1973. He lost his job,^® however, and 
was unemployed in 1975, reporting 35 weeks of unemploy- 
ment for the preceding 12-month period. He remained 
unemployed for 40 weeks during the ensuing 12 months but, 
happily, had by 1976 found a job in a different firm as an of- 
fice manager. 

In contrast to the relative immobility of this individual. 
Case 5 is a white high school dropout, three years older, who 
worked for at least six different employers during the decade 
and whose occupational assignments included fountain 
worker (1966), auto mechanic (1967) and truck driver. Most 
of his job changing was voluntary and was accompanied by 
some unemployment, cumulating to 53 weeks by the time of 
the 1975 survey. The most prolonged spell (45 weeks), 
however, occurred during the ensuing 12 months. By the 
time of the 1976 survey he was reemployed as a truck driver 
in the transportation industry. 

Cases 6-10 are all individuals who spent at least half a year 
during the decade outside the labor force, ranging from ex- 
actly 26 weeks (Cases 8 and 10) to 128 weeks (Case 7). Two 
of these individuals reported work-limiting health problems 
either in 1966 (Case 10) or 1976 (Case 9). Cases 6 and 9 had 
additional schooling during the decade, although neither 
reported himself as being out of the labor force at the time of 
any of the nine surveys between 1966 and 1976. Most 
members of this group had numerous employers during the 
decade — as many as eight for Case 6, a 28-year-old black 
man with seven years of schooling who started the decade as 
a farm laborer and ended as a laborer with a construction 
firm. 

Men 55 to 69 (table A-10). The data for the older cohort of 
men provide additional evidence of the diversity of the pat- 
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tern of chrome unemployment in the construction industry. 
Cases 14 and 15 are both individuals whose only occupations 
during the decade were as craftsmen in construction. The 
former reported some unemployment in each survey year. In 
contrast, the latter's unemployment occurred almost entirely 
between 1973 and 1976. Unlike these two individuals, who 
spent the entire decade in construction despite considerable 
unemployment. Case 16 left the industry and succeeded in 
finding more steady employment. By 1971 he had obtained 
work as a motorman in the mining industry. From then until 
the 1976 survey he experienced no unemployment and rose to 
the position of foreman with the company. 

Quite atypical of the chronically unemployed older men 
are Cases 12 and 13, both of whom had only one employer 
during the entire decade. The latter, a 62-year-old white man 
with an elementary school education, was a loom fixer with 
20 years of service in a textile manufacturing firm, with no 
recorded unemployment through the 1973 survey. He lost his 
job in 1974, however, and even by 1976 had been unsuc- 
cessful in finding work. The other individual with only one 
employer began the decade as a manager in a metal manufac- 
turing firm, where he had been employed for nine years, and 
reported no unemployment through the 1973 survey. At the 
time of the 1975 survey he was employed at the same firm, 
but had experienced a layoff of 19 weeks. In 1976 he 
reported himself as unemployed, with 47 weeks of 
joblessness in the previous twelve months. 

In contrast to these two men. Case 11 represents con- 
siderably mobility. A 60-year-old black man with 1 1 years of 
education, he had been employed in 1966 as a decorator in a 
business service firm. In each succeeding survey year through 
1969 he reported both a different employer and a different 
occupation, serving in turn as an operative, a janitor, and a 
guard. The latter position he continued to hold in 1971, but 
lost it in 1973, following which he accumulated all of his 66 
weeks of unemployment. 
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None of the chronically unemployed older men discussed 
thus far was out of the labor force for as many as 12 weeks 
(cumulatively) over the entire decade. Four of the cases 
shown in table A- 10, however, had absented themselves 
from the labor force for a total of at least half a year, and 
two of these were out for more than a year. One (Case 19) 
reported a work-limiting health problem in 1966 and two 
(Cases 17 and 20) reported such a condition in 1976. The in- 
dividual in this group who reported no health problems is a 
57-year-old man with nine years of education who began the 
decade as a millwright in a food manufacturing plant where 
he had 20 years of service. By the 1967 survey date he had 
retired, and reported that he had been seeking work for 20 
weeks. In 1969 and at each subsequent survey date he was 
working, generally as a guard, but in 1971 as a janitor, a dif- 
ferent employer in each year. Over that entire period there 
were 68 weeks out of the labor force, 38 weeks of unemploy- 
ment. 

Women 26 to 34. It is hardly surprising that all three of the 
women shown in table A-1 1 who were out of the labor force 
for fewer than 10 weeks over the decade were unmarried at 
the time of the 1968 and 1978 surveys (Cases 21, 22, and 25). 
Although each of these experienced substantial unemploy- 
ment, ranging between 72 and 128 weeks, their patterns were 
quite different. Case 21, a 28-year-old white woman, escaped 
unemployment only in the 12-month period preceding the 
1978 survey. In every other year there were periods of 
joblessness ranging between 6 and 36 weeks, although she 
had only three employers over the 10-year period. In con- 
trast, virtually all of the unemployment of Case 25 was con- 
centrated in the 12 months prior to the 1971 survey. Aside 
from that extended spell, this 29-year-old black woman had 
a total of only 21 weeks of joblessness. However, she worked 
for a series of different employers during the decade, and 
made a shift from white-collar to blue-collar work after her 
extended spell of unemployment. 
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Five of the women shown in table A-11 had extensive 
withdrawals from the labor force, ranging from 146 to 294 
weeks. All of them had at least one preschool-age child in 
their care at some time during the decade. Their patterns of 
unemployment vary considerably. For instance, over two- 
thirds of the total unemployment reported by Case 28, a 
31 -year-old white medical technician, was reported in the 
single survey year 1977. Between 1970 and that time, there 
had been limited work activity, but no extended periods of 
job seeking. In 1977, however, her lack of success during the 
52-week search for work apparently induced her to give up, 
for in 1978 she was not looking for work at the time of the 
survey and had been out of the labor force for the entire 
year. 

Case 30 represents one in which unemployment was more 
evenly distributed over the years. This 27-year-old black 
woman was unemployed in every survey week but one be- 
tween 1968 and 1973 and reported a total of 95 weeks of 
joblessness during that period. Except in 1973 when she 
worked for a total of about 40 weeks as a salesperson, there 
was virtually no employment during this period. Beginning 
in 1975, she was out of the labor force continuously. 

Women 40 to 54. Three of the women shown in table A- 12 
reported no absences from the labor force during the entire 
decade. All of these were married, with school-age children 
at the beginning of the decade, but none under 16 at the end. 
For one of these chronically unemployed women, joblessness 
was concentrated in the early part of the decade (Case 35); in 
a second it occurred in the final two years (Case 34); and in 
the third it was distributed fairly evenly throughout the 
10-year period (Case 33). This woman was unique in having 
had only one job during the entire decade. She served as an 
operative, but suffered repeated layoffs that cumulated to 
158 weeks. 

In terms of their marital and family status, the women 
with substantial periods out of the labor force are basically 
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indistinguishable from those that have already been describ- 
ed. All but one were married in both 1976 and 1977, the one 
exception having been separated in the former year and 
widowed by the latter. All, however, had school-age children 
in 1967, but none under 16 by 1977. A 48-year-old white 
woman (Case 36), whose previous work experience had been 
as a private household worker, was out of the labor force at 
the time of the initial survey in 1967 and for almost all of the 
two ensuing years. By the 1971 survey date, however, she 
had spent a total of 88 weeks looking for work before find- 
ing a job as a cook. From that point there was no further 
withdrawal from the labor force, but a total of 63 weeks of 
unemployment with at least one change of employer. 

In contrast to this woman, a 51-year-old white woman 
(Case 37) had her labor force attachment and her unemploy- 
ment concentrated in the first part of the decade. A total of 
123 weeks of unemployment were reported between the 
surveys of 1968 and 1971, after which the woman was almost 
continuously out of the labor force. The limited employment 
that she had during the decade was exclusively in semi-skilled 
blue-collar work. 

The more than 90 weeks of unemployment experienced by 
Case 39, a 53-year-old white woman, all occurred during the 
first and the last two years of the decade. In both 1967 and 
1968 she was employed as a stewardess, but reported eight 
weeks of unemployment in the 1967 survey and 20 weeks in 
1968. In the surveys between 1969 and 1974 no unemploy- 
ment was reported, but there were substantial periods out of 
the labor force— a total of 147 weeks. The limited employ- 
ment activity that recurred over this period was as a 
stewardess, then as a waitress, and finally as a secretary. At 
the time of both the 1975 and 1976 surveys, the woman was 
seeking work and had registered a total of 46 weeks of 
unemployment in the first of these periods and 26 in the sec- 
ond. The work that she had was as a clerical worker. 
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Taking advantage of longitudinal data, this paper has 
analyzed the unemployment experience during a recent 
10-year period of four subsets of the U.S. labor force: men 
who at the end of the decade were 26-34 and 55-69 and 
women who were 26-34 and 40-54. To be included in the 
analysis, men had to have spent some part of each year in the 
labor force; women were included if they were in the labor 
force at any time during the decade. Although the data for 
each group span 10 years, information on unemployment is 
available in each case for only 8 years; the data therefore 
understate both the incidence and the amount of unemploy- 
ment that occurred over the 10-year period for these four 
groups. The following statements are a distillation of the 
principal findings. 

1 . Large proportions of individuals with labor force ex- 
posure are subject to some unemployment over a 
10-year period—majorities of young men and women 
and three or four out of ten of the older groups. 

2. Unemployment experience over a decade varies 
substantially among the four age-sex cohorts. Its in- 

* cidence is highest among the young women (68 per- 
cent) and lowest among the older group of men (29 
percent). However, among those who experience 
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unemployment, the average cumulative duration is 
highest among the older men (31 weeks); for each of 
the other three cohorts it falls in the narrow range of 
20-24 weeks. 

3. The unemployment experience of women relative to 
that of men becomes worse when its duration is 
measured in relation to number of weeks in the labor 
force. That ratio is 8 and 9 percent for the younger 
and older females; 6 and 8 percent for the younger 
and older males. 

4. Within each cohort, unemployment is very unequally 
distributed. In each case, the 10 percent of the 
unemployed who had the longest cumulative duration 
accounted for between 35 and 40 percent of all the 
weeks of unemployment that occurred during the 
decade under review. When those with no unemploy- 
ment are also considered, the 5 percent of all in- 
dividuals with the most unemployment account for 
over one-half of all unemployment among the older 
males and between 29 and 45 percent in the other 
three cohorts. 

5. Those with at least 1.25 years of unemployment 
(cumulative durations of 66 or more weeks) have been 
quite arbitrarily designated as the * *chronically 
unemployed.** This group represents only a tiny frac- 
tion of each cohort (3-5 percent), yet accounts for as 
much as one-fifth of all weeks of unemployment ex- 
perienced by the young women, one-third of the 
unemployment of the young men and older women, 
and one-half of that of the older men. 

6. Within the chronically unemployed group there is 
considerable variation in the exent of unemployment. 
As many as 1 18 weeks of unemployment were record- 
ed by one-fifth of each cohort except the young 
women, among whom the proportion was 13 percent. 
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7. Both total unemployment and chronic unemployment 
are distributed similarly across the eight years covered 
by the data. Years in which the national unemploy- 
ment rate was high accounted for disproportionately 
high percentages of all weeks of unemployment and 
of all weeks of chronic unemployment, 

8. Unemployment means not only the lost earnings at- 
tributable directly to the periods of idleness, but leads 
also to long term reductions in earning capacity. This 
is particularly true among young men and women. 
For example, the 1976 average hourly earnings of 
young men with moderate unemployment were 47 
cents lower, and those with chronic unemployment 
$1.43 lower, than the earnings of comparable men 
with no unemployment during the decade. Similar but 
less pronounced patterns prevail among the older men 
and women. 

9. Multivariate analysis uncovered a number of human 
capital and employment characteristics that bear 
strong relationships with the incidence and/or dura- 
tion of unemployment among all four cohorts. 
Among the strongest and most consistent are educa- 
tional attainment, occupational and industrial affilia- 
tion, interfirm mobility, and tenure in the job held at 
the beginning of the decade. Generally speaking, with 
female college graduates being a notable exception, 
the amount of education a person has is inversely 
related both to the likelihood of unemployment and 
its cumulative duration if it occurs. Blue-collar 
workers suffer a higher incidence and longer duration 
than white-collar workers. Government workers fare 
better than private wage and salary workers. Employ- 
ment in certain industries increases or decreases the 
risk of unemployment: construction is particularly 
unfavorable for males; finance, insurance and real 
estate is particularly favorable for women. Short 
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tenure in the job held at the beginning of the decade 
increases the likelihood Of unemployment. Movement 
among employers is associated with unemployment, 
sometimes as cause and sometimes as effect. Involun- 
tary separations from the earliest job are particularly 
likely to eventuate in chronic unemployment. 

10. There is also evidence of relationships between certain 
personal characteristics and unemployment ex- 
perience. Of these, race has by all odds the most pro- 
nounced effect. When other factors are controlled, 
there remains a highly significant racial difference, 
unfavorable to blacks, in both the incidence and 
duration of unemployment in three of the four 
cohorts. Only in the case of the older males do racial 
differences melt away when other factors are con- 
trolled. Marital status also makes a difference. Un- 
married males and young women have less favorable 
unemployment experience than their married counter- 
parts. Among both groups of women, marital 
dissolution is associated with more unemployment. 
Although the evidence is considerably less strong, it 
appears that poor health and lack of initiative (as 
reflected in the Rotter I-E scale) each contribute to in- 
creased unemployment. 

11. The foregoing factors, together with several others 
that were found to be related to the incidence and/or 
duration of unemployment in the case of one or more 
cohorts, account for only small proportions (between 
10 and 25 percent)^* of the total variation in 
unemployment experience. Like other studies of fac- 
tors associated with the incidence or duration of 
unemployment, this one leaves most of the variability 
unaccounted for. A substantial amount of unemploy- 
ment experience appears to result either from simply 
being in the wrong place at the wrong time, or from 
personality characteristics that generally go 
unmeasured. 
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12. Case studies of the chronically unemployed 
underscore dramatically the variability that 
characterizes chronic unemployment. For men and 
women alike it occurs among those with constant and 
those with little and irregular labor force exposure; 
among white-collar and blue-collar workers; among 
job hoppers and those with relatively stable ties to 
employers and occupations. Moreover, it occurs in 
almost every conceivable temporal pattern— concen- 
trated at the beginning or the middle or end of the 
decade or scattered indiscriminately among the 10 
years. There is clearly no singular explanation for the 
phenomenon. 

It is hard to decide whether to be encouraged or discour- 
aged by these findings. From an egalitarian perspective, the 
extreme concentration of the economic and psychological 
burdens of unemployment among relatively small propor- 
tions of labor market participants is cause for concern. 
Moreover, the evidence that unemployment produces a 
deterioration of earning capacity means that measures of 
earnings loss during periods of unemployment understate the 
full economic cost of unemployment to the individual. On 
the brighter side, the similarity in the temporal distributions 
of total and chronic unemployment, and the fact that both 
are similarly responsive to variations in general economic 
conditions, tend to dispel the more extreme pessimistic inter- 
pretations of structural unemployment. 

While tfie findings do not lead to a grand reinterpretation 
of the problem of unemployment, they do make suspect the 
modern neoclassical interpretation based on search theory, 
according to which all unemployment is really voluntary. A 
leading textbook on the economics of the labor market suc- 
cinctly summarizes this view as follows: 

Economists have begun to view unemployment as a 
form of labor market behavior that cairbe analyzed 
with the general theory of choice. Unemployed 
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workers who are not temporarily laid off and 
waiting to be called back to their jobs are viewed as 
choosing to look for work (search) rather than to 
accept the best job offered at the moment or to quit 
active search and, by definition, withdraw from the 
labor force. 

It then devotes seven pages to a numerical illustration of how 
a wealth*maximizing individual develops and executes a 
**search strategy/*" 

I acknowledge that all behavior (except being born and dy- 
ing) is in some tautological sense inevitably a matter of 
choice; nevertheless, the case studies of the chronically 
unemployed make it quite impossible for me to maintain the 
mental image of a **wealth maximizer** carefully balancing 
the marginal costs and benefits of additional search for 
work. The evidence supports the verdict rendered by Robert 
Solow who, on the basis of a quite different kind of analysis, 
said in his 1979 presidential address to the American 
Economic Association believe that what looks like 

involuntary unemployment is involuntary 
unemployment."" 
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1. In 1978, when the average unemployment rate was 6.0 percent, 15.8 
percent of those in the labor force at any time during the year expferi- 
enced at least a week of unemployment. At that annual rate, a random 
distribution of unemployment over time would imply that over 80 per- 
cent of all workers would have some unemployment over a 10-year 
period (1 - [1 - .158]'° = .82). 

2. In other respects the study by Corcoran and Hill (1979), based on 
PSID data, is the most comparable both to the Parnes-Nestel 1980 study 
and to the present one. It examines, among other things, the incidence 
and cumulative duration of unemployment among males over the decade 
ending in 1976, as well as the correlates of these measures. However, 
there are differences in the data and methods of analysis: (a) PSID data 
rely on a less precise measure of unemployment than the NLS data, for 
they do not ascertain whether the respondent was actually seeking work 
during the reported periods of ''unemployment" and, in some years, in- 
clude time lost from striking (Corcoran and Hill, fn. 4). The NLS data 
use official CPS questions, (b) PSID data provide measures for each 
year of the decade; NLS data provide measures for only 8 years, (c) Cor- 
coran and Hill confined their analysis to household heads 35 to 64 years 
of age in 1976 who were in the labor force in each year of the decade; our 
data are for all males 26 to 34 years old and 55 to 69 years old in 1976 
who were in the labor force in each year of the decade, excluding young 
men who were enrolled in school in 1%6. Members of the two NLS 
female cohorts are included if they spent at least one week of the decade 
in the labor force, (d) Corcoran and Hill analyzed the distribution of 
total unemployment in terms of hours of unemployment, while we use 
weeks; their measures include those with no unemployment, while ours 
are calculated both including and excluding persons with no unemploy- 
ment, (e) Corcoran and Hill analyzed the correlates of the duration of 
unemployment by using a series of dichotomous dependent variables in- 
dicating the incidence of unemployment in excess of specified numbers 
of weeks. We use two continuous variables fnumber of weeks of 
unemployment and ratio of weeks unemployed weeks in the labor 
force) for individuals who experienced any unemployment during the 
decade. 

3. For a detailed description of the NLS data base, see Center for 
Human Resource Research (1982). Interviews with the older cohort of 
men were conducted in 1966. 1967, 1969, 1971, 1973, 1975, and 1976, 
and a mail survey was conducted in 1968. The younger men were inter- 
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viewed annually between 1966 and 1971 and in 1973, 1975, and 1976. 
Survey years for the older group of women were 1967, 1968 (mail), 1969, 
1971, 1972, 1974, 1976, and 1977. The young women were interviewed 
annually between 1968 and 1973, in 1975, 1977, and 1978. In the second 
interview of each cohort and each subsequent one the respondent was 
asked a series of questions identical to those used in the March supple- 
ment of the CPS designed to ascertain how many weeks of unemploy- 
ment had been experienced in the preceding 12 months (or since the 1969 
interview in the case of the 1971 surveys of the older men and women). 

In our 1980 study of the two groups of males, we filled out the 10-year 
period for each respondent by imputing to each of the nonsurvey years 
the average number of weeks of unemployment experienced in the survey 
years. This had no effect on the measured incidence of unemployment, 
but raised the measures of duration. For instance, in the case of the 
young men the mean duration of unemployment of the entire sample was 
16 weeks with the imputations and 13 weeks when no imputations were 
made. For the older group of men, the corresponding means were 1 1 and 
9. No such imputations have been made in tne present study. 

4. To illustrate with reference to the young men, when the universe is 
defined to include only those with labor force exposure in each year, 53 
percent of the sample experienced some unemployment while the propor- 
tion is 59 percent of those in the labor force at any time during the 
uecade, reflecting the expected influence of irregular labor force attach- 
ment on the incidence of unemployment. However, the proportion of 
each universe with very long cumulative durations (over 66 weeks) is 
identical at 5 percent. Moreover, when attention is confined to those who 
experienced some unemployment, identical proportions (43 percent) of 
both groups experienced less than 10 weeks. The mean duration of 
unemployment is 24 weeks when the universe is defined to include those 
who were in the labor force in every year and 23 weeks when it is expand- 
ed to include those who were in the labor force in any one of the years. 
The concentration of unemployment among those with the longest dura- 
tions is also very little different as between the two universes. In the more 
restricted universe, those with 66 or more weeks of unemployment over 
the 8-year period account for 36 percent of all of the weeks of unemploy- 
ment as compared with 33 percent for the less restricted universe. The in- 
terracial differences in the distribution of unemployment are virtually 
identical in the two universes. 

The data for the other three cohorts are, if anything, even less sensitive 
than those of the young men to these variations in the specification of the 
universe. It should also be noted in appendix tables A-1 and A-2 that the 
measures for the younger cohorts are substantially the same for those 
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who were not enrolled in school in any of the survey years as for the total 
group. Similarly, in the case of the older men, it makes very little dif- 
ference in the data if one excludes those who had reported themselves as 
retired at any time during the decade. 

5. Despite the differences in the data base and the methods of analysis 
that have been described (see fn. 2), the study by Corcoran and Hill 
(1979) has produced roughly comparable estimates of the incidence of 
unemployment over the decade among men 55 to 64 years of age. The 
NLS estimate for white men in this age range is 29 percent while the 
estimate by Corcoran and Hill is 36 percent. For blacks, the correspond- 
ing percentages arc 37 percent (NLS) and 45 percent (PSID). 

6. Of course, this statement must be qualified by virtue of the fact that 
labor force status for purposes of computing official unemployment 
rates is ascertained by a series of probing questions relating to activity in 
the reference week; the data here are based on the respondent's recollec- 
tion of the number of weeks he or she occupied each status (employed, 
unemployed, out of the labor force) over a 12-month period. 

7. E weeks unemployed E weeks in labor force. 

8. This clustering of unemployment among a small subset of the total 
**eligible" population has been documented by a number of studies of 
men, although to the best of my knowledge there have been no previous 
comparable studies of women. Corcoran and Hill (1979) report that 
about 5 percent of the 35-64-year-old men in 1976 accounted for about 
50 percent of all unemployment in the previous 10 years. Dickinson, also 
using PSID data, found that 4 percent of all male household heads ac- 
cumulated at least 40 weeks of unemployment in the 5-year period 
1967-1971 . Clark and Summers (1979) reported that among NLS men 49 
to 63 in 1969, 40 percent of the total unemployment over the period 
1965-1968 was attributable to men who experienced 51 or more weeks of 
joblessness. 

9. Multiple classification analysis (MCA) allows one to calculate for 
each category of a particular explanatory variable (for example, blacks 
and whites) what the incidence (or duration) of unemployment would 
have been had the members of the category been "average" in terms of 
all the other variables entering into the analysis. Differences in these 
**adjusted" figures among the categories of a given variable thus repre- 
sent the pure or net effect of that variable, controlling for all the others 
in the analysis. The MCA formulation is more general than the more 
familiar multiple regression approach since it avoids the assumption of 
linearity between independent and dependent variables. The constant 
term in the multiple classification equation is the mean of the dependent 
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variable. The coefficient of each category of every explanatory variable 
represents a deviation from this mean and is used to calculate the "ad- 
justed" figures shown in the tables. 

10. This variable differentiates between individuals who were employed 
in the same firm (or self-employed status) in all survey years and those 
who had made at least one change of employer. 

1 1 . Respondents who were in the labor force were asked what they would 
do if they had enough income to live comfortably without working. 
Those who responded that they would work were coded as having **high 
commitment." Others were coded as having *Mow commitment." 

12. A modified version of the Rotter I-E scale was used. ''Internals'' 
believe that they are largely masters of their own lives; ''externals" 
perceive that what happens to them is largely a matter of forces over 
which they have little control. For a description of the scale, see An- 
drisani and Nestel (1975). 

13. Generally speaking, the explanatory variables are the same for the 
four cohorts, but there are a few exceptions. In the case of the two 
groups of women, marital status is combined with parental status (i.e., 
presence or absence of children). Veteran status is included as a variable 
in the case of the younger cohort of men, as is retirement status for the 
older group. Finally, for the latter cohort, years of school completed has 
been omitted because its inclusion in an earlier version of the analysis 
showed it to be very highly correlated with occupation. 

14. Even here, however, the variable is not truly exogenous in the case of 
the two younger cohorts since returning to school for additional educa- 
tion may be motivated by unsatisfactory experience in the labor market. 

15. Young men who had training between 1966 and 1976 but no training 
prior to 1966 had shorter than average cumulative duration of unemploy- 
ment, but this was not true of men who had trjinlng both prior and 
subsequent to 1966. 

16. In interpreting the data, it should be kept in mind that the NLS data 
do not relate precisely to the same time periods as the CPS unemploy- 
ment data and, moreover, are not invariable in this respect across 
cohorts. Whereas the CPS data are on a calendar year basis, the NLS 
data shown in table 10 are generally for the 12-month period preceding 
the survey date each year. These dates center around November of each 
year for the younger men, August for the older men. May for the older 
women, and March for the younger women. Thus, the NLS data for the 
younger cohort of men are reasonably comparable temporally to the 
CPS data. On the other hand, for the younger cohort of women, the 
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NLS data for a given year are more nearly comparable to the CPS data 
for the preceding year. 

17. To illustrate, while the overall CPS unemployment rate rose from 5.6 
percent to 8.5 percent between 1974 and 1975, the male unemployment 
rate rose by 3.1 percentage points as compared with 2.6 percentage 
points for women (calculated from U.S. Department of Labor, 1980, pp. 
217-218). 

18. An additional factor is artifactual: the maximum number of years 
that could have been recorded was seven for the older group and eight 
for the younger. 

19. See table A-12, footnote d. 

20. The data, unfortunately, do not always allow differentiation between 
voluntary and involuntary job separations. Phrases of this kind are used 
when permitted by available information. 

21. The adjusted is as high as 42-45 percent for the women when the 
dependent variable is the ratio of weeks unemployed to weeks in the 
labor force, but this results from the strong association between thai 
measure and one of the explanatory variables (number of years with less 
than 52 weeks of labor force exposure). 

22. Fleisher and Kniesner (1980), p. 374. For a review of the literature on 
search theory, see Lippman and McCall (1976). 

23. Solow (1979), p. 3, my italics. 
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Table A 1 

Effect of Different Universe Specifications on Measures 

of Unemployment Experience: NLS Male Cohorts, 19664976 



Cohort and 
universe 
specification 



Age 26-34 



Age 55-69 



In labor force 
each year 



In labor force at least 
one week during decade 



In labor force at least 
one week during decade 



Unemployment 
measure 



Not enrolled 
in school 
1966 



Not enrolled 
in school 
any year 



Total 



Not enrolled 
In school 
any year 



In labor 
force each 
year 



Total 



Never 
retired 



All respondents 

N 

Percent with no 

unemployment 
Percent unemployed 

i-9 weeks 
Percent unemployed 

66+ weeks 
Mean weeks unemployed 

Respondents with 
some unemployment 
Percent unemployed 

1-9 weeks 
Percent unemployed 

66+ weeks 
Mean weeks unemployed 



1275 

47 

23 

5 
13 



43 

9 
24 



1034 

45 

25 

5 
13 



44 
9 

24 



2722 

41 

25 

5 
14 



43 
8 

23 



1091 

44 

24 

6 
14 



42 

10 
25 



2248 

7! 

10 

4 
9 



36 

14 
31 



3325 

70 

12 

4 
9 



38 

13 
31 



1853 

73 

12 

3 
8 



43 

12 
30 
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Percent of aU unemployment 
experienced by peraons who 
were unemployed: 

Less than 10 weeks 
10-25 weeks 
26-65 weeks 
66+ weeks 
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8 8 8 

18 19 17 

38 40 37 

36 33 38 



5 5 6 

11 12 12 

37 36 35 

47 46 48 



Table A-l 

Effect of Different Universe Specifications on Measures of Unemployment Experience: NLS Female 
Cohorts, 1967-1977a 



as 

00 



Cohort and 
universe 
specification 



Unemployment 
measure 



All respondents 

N 

Percent with no unemployment 
Percent unemployed 1-9 weeks 
Percent unemployed 66+ weeks 
Mean weeks unemployed 



In labor 
force each 
year 



1331 
29 
30 
3 
14 



Age 26-34 



Age 40.54 



In labor force at least one 
week during decade 



ToUl 



3031 
32 
31 
3 

13 



Not enrolled 
in school 
any year 



1504 
40 
28 
3 
11 



In labor 
force each 
year 



1674 
63 
15 
3 
9 



n labor force 
In labor force 
at least 
one week 
during 
decade 



3343 
60 
17 
3 
9 



Respondents with some unemployment 

Percent unemployed 1-9 weeks 
Percent unemployed 66+ weeks 
Mean weeks unemployed 



43 
5 

20 



45 
5 

20 



47 
4 
19 



41 
9 
25 



44 

9 
24 
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Percent of all unemployment experienced 
by persons who were unemployed: 

Less than 10 weeks 
10-25 weeks 
26-65 weeks 
66+ weeks 



8 

23 
49 
20 



9 

22 
48 
21 



a. The time period for the age group 26-34 is 1968-1978. 



10 
22 
49 
20 



7 
18 

38 
38 



7 
17 
41 

35 



Table A-3 

Incidence and Duration of Unemployment, 1966*1976, by Selected Characteristics: Men 26*34 in 1976 (MCA Results) 



Persons with some unemployment 



Characteristic 



Percent with some unemployment 
n Unadjusted Adjusted 



Cumulative number 
of weeks 



Unemployment ratio^ 



Unadjusted Adjusted Unadjusted Adjusted 



Total sample 1275 53 
Race 

Whites 945 50 

Blacks 330 73 

Age (1976) 

26-29 417 66 

30-32 451 51 

33-34 407 44 

Marital status 

Married 1966 and 1976 521 44 

Not married 1%6. 

married 1976 501 57 

Other 251 70 

Health 

No limitations 1040 51 

Limitations in 1966 
and/or 1976 221 62 



53 ** 
** 

52 
63 

55 
53 
53 
*• 

49 

54 
63 

53 
56 



726 

484 
242 

295 
243 
188 

244 

304 

177 

577 
141 



24 

21 

35 

23 
24 
24 

20 

19 
38 

23 
25 



24 
** 

22 
32 

23 
24 
24 
* * 

20 

19 

37 

23 
26 



6.0 

5.4 
9.0 

6.0 
6.1 

6.0 

5.1 

4.8 
9.9 

5.9 
6.4 



6.0' 
** 

5.6 
8.1 

5.9 
6.1 
6.1 
«* 

5.2 

4.8 
9.7 

5.8 
6.8 
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Table A-3 (continued) 



-J 
o 



Characteristic 



Percent with some unempjoymcnt 
n Unadjusted Adjusted 



Persons with somd unemployment 



Cumulative number 
of weeks 



Unemployment ratio^ 



Unadjusted Adjusted Unadjusted Adjusted 
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Training 

None 356 

Prior to 1966, none later 73 

Prior to 1966 and later 319 
None prior to 1966, 

some later 471 

Local unemployment 
rate, 1%7 

Nonmigrants 
3.8 percent or lower 338 
Over 3.8 percent 364 

Migrants 554 

Years of schooling, 1976 

Same in 1966 and 1976 

Less than 12 249 

12 474 

13-15 79 

16 or more 51 

Different in 1966 and 1976 

Less than 12 129 

12 78 

13-15 153 

16 or more 53 



61 

52 
50 

51 



46 
53 
56 



68 
49 
43 
21 

82 
55 
51 
51 



51 
54 
54 

53 



49 
52 
56 



61 
53 
47 
31 

67 
54 
51 
51 



228 
37 
166 

263 



167 
208 
333 



175 
244 
32 
10 

106 
50 

82 
27 



7: 



30 
27 
22 

19 



24 
24 
23 



31 
17 
21 
a 

33 
28 
24 
14 



25 
25 
27 

19 



24 
22 
24 



28 
19 
26 
a 

28 
29 
25 
15 



7.8 
7.0 
5.7 

4.7 



6.0 
6.2 
5.9 



8.2 
4.3 
5.3 
a 

8.3 
7.4 
6.2 
3.8 



6.4 
6.2 
6.8 

4.9 



6.2 
5.6 
6.1 



7.2 
4.7 
6.7 
a 

7.0 
7.7 
6.5 
3.7 



Occupation 

Same 1 -digit. 

1966 and 1976 
White-collar 97 30 

Blue-collar 285 62 

Other 59 26 

Different 1 -digit. 

1966 and 1976 
White-collar in 1976 289 41 

Blue-collar in 1976 444 68 

Other in 1976 64 55 

Class of worker/industry 

Government. 1966 and 1976 65 17 

Private wage and salary. 

1966 and 1976 

Construction in 1966 80 77 

Manufacturing in 1966 393 57 

Service in 1966 355 51 

Other in 1966 71 72 

Other 294 50 

Tenure in current or 

last job, 1966 

Less than 1 year 636 61 

1-2 years 384 50 

3 or more years 239 39 

Mobility status 

Same employer. 1966-1976 251 23 

Changed employer, 

1966-1976 1018 61 
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46 26 13 
58 187 25 
43 21 a 

47 124 16 
60 310 26 

50 40 28 

38 15 a 

66 60 36 

58 230 20 

51 194 25 
66 53 26 

48 164 21 

** 

57 411 26 
53 201 20 
46 106 20 
** 

33 61 12 

58 662 25 



* * 

17 3.4 4.2 

26 6.5 6.7 
a a a 

18 4.0 4.7 

24 6.5 6.2 

27 7.3 7.0 

a a a 

35 9.1 9.0 

21 5.0 5.4 

25 6.5 6.4 

23 6.6 5.7 
21 5.4 5.3 

* + 

26 6.8 6.6 
21 5.1 5.4 
21 5.0 5.2 
** ** 
15 2.9 3.7 

24 6.3 6.2 
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Table A-3 (continued) 



Persons with some unemployment 



Cumulative number 

Percent with some unemployment of weeks Unemployment nUo^ 

Characteristic n Unadjusted Adjusted n Unadjusted Adjusted Unadjusted Adjusted 



Commitment to work. 

High 566 50 52 518 23 24 5.8 6.0 

Low 185 60 55 113 27 24 6.9 6.1 

Locus of control < Rotter 
I E Scale, 1968) 

Internal 452 46 52 219 20 23 5.1 5.7 

External 495 57 54 301 27 25 6.9 6.4 

Veteran status * * 

Veteran 420 55 52 242 24 26 6.1 6.7 

Nonveieran 855 52 54 484 23 22 6.0 5.6 

Number of years of less 

than continuous labor 

Torce participation^ ** 

None 381 36 42 151 23 23 5.4 5.6 

i 402 54 54 229 22 22 5.4 5.5 

2-3 400 64 60 273 25 25 6.4 6.4 

4-5 85 80 73 68 29 26 7.8 7.3 

6-7 7aa5aaaa 



ERIC 



(adjusted) ^ 

a. Percentage not shown when base is fewer than 25 sample cases. 

b. See text footnote 1 1 . 

c. I.e., less than 52 weeks. 

d. (Weeks unemployed/ weeks in labor force) x \00. 
♦•F-ratio is significant at ot = .01. 

*F- ratio i.s significant at a = .05. 
+ F-ratio is significant at a = . 10. 




Table A4 

Incidence and Duration of Unemployment, 1966 1976, by Selected Characteristics: Men 55-69 in 1976(MCA Results) 



Persons with some unempioymcnt 

Cumulative number 

Percent with some unemployment of weeks Unemployment ratio^ 



Characteristic n Unadjusted Adjusted n Unadjusted Adjusted Unadjusted Adjusted 



Total sample 


2248 


29 


29** 


687 


31 


31 


7.9 


7.9 


Race 


















Whites 


1652 


28 


29 


465 


31 


31 


7.9 


8.0 


Blacks 


596 


37 


30 


222 


31 


28 


8.5 


7.5 


Age 0976) 


















55-59 


1113 


29 


29 


345 


31 


30 


7.9 


7.9 


60-64 


810 


30 


30 


255 


31 


32 


7.8 


8.0 


65-69 


325 


24 


25 


87 


29 


28 


8.0 


7.6 


Marital status 






+ 










+ 


Married 1966 and 1976 


1878 


28 


28 


543 


30 


30 


7.6 


7.6 


Married 1966, 


















not married 1976 


153 


32 


28 


57 


30 


30 


8.1 


8.1 


Other 


214 


40 


36 


87 


36 


37 


9.9 


10.0 


Health 


















No limitations 


1432 


27 


28 


412 


30 


30 


7.4 


7.7 


Limitations in 1%6 


















and/or 1976 


804 


31 


30 


266 


33 


33 


8.6 


8.4 



7J 



Training 

None 810 32 

Prior to 1966. none later 551 29 

Prior to 1966 and later 500 24 
None prior to 1966, 

some later 325 32 

Local unemployment 
rate, 1967 

Nonmigrants 
3.8 percent or lower 936 25 

Over 3.8 percent 954 30 

Migrants 281 35 

Occupation 

Same 3-digit, 

1966 and 1976 
White-collar 379 15 

Blue-collar 474 38 

Other 232 13 

Different 3-digit, 

1966 and 1976 
White-collar in 1976 389 22 

Blue-collar in 1976 591 42 

Other in 1976 170 36 
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29 282 31 

28 163 33 

28 121 25 

32 103 30 



27 241 25 

30 305 34 

30 104 32 
** 

24 52 25 

34 184 34 

27 37 32 

23 84 23 
36 258 33 

24 65 30 



29 8.0 7.5 

32 8.5 8.3 

28 6.4 7.1 

31 7.8 8.0 



27 6.5 6.9 

33 8.9 8.6 

33 8.3 8.6 



24 6.2 8.0 

32 8.6 8.4 

33 8.5 8.4 

27 5.9 6.9 

32 8.7 8.4 

32 7.8 8.1 



S.J 



Table A4 (continued) 



Persons with some unemployment 



Characteristic 



Percent with some unemployment 
n Unadjusted Adjusted 



Cumulative iiumber 
of weeks 



Unemployment ratio^ 



Unadjusted Adjusted Unadjusted Adjusted 



ERLC 



Class of worker/industry ** 

Self-employed. 1966 and 

1976 313 10 22 

Government. 1966 and 1976 255 9 18 
Private wage and salary. 
1966 and 1976 

Construction in 1966 123 81 62 

Manufacturing in 1966 573 34 36 

Service in 1966 450 27 28 

Other in 1966 90 42 33 

Other. 1966 and 1976 436 34 23 

Tenure in current or 
last job, 1966 

Less than 1 year 214 55 41 

1-4 years 363 37 31 

5-9 years 321 25 26 

10-19 years 642 26 29 

20 or more years 670 19 24 

Retirement and mobility status ** 

Retired 414 37 36 
Never retired 

Same employer, 1966< 1976 1101 12 16 
Changed employer. 

1966-1976 713 48 44 



32 
24 



95 
202 
125 

38 
165 



120 
143 
86 
173 
137 

162 
146 

361 



34 

20 



56 
25 
24 
36 
30 



36 
32 
31 
24 
29 

34 
16 
32 



37 
23 



54 
27 
26 
38 
25 



31 
33 
32 
29 
30 
** 
37 

18 

30 



9.4 
6.0 



14.3 
6.2 
5.9 
9.6 
7.7 



9.2 
8.2 
7.7 
6.1 
7.5 

9.3 
4.0 
8.0 



9.8 
6.7 



13.7 
7.0 
6.6 
9.8 
6.4 



8.0 
8.4 
8.0 
7.3 
7.7 
** 
9.7 

4.5 

7.6 



8. 



Commitment to work, 1966* 

High 1777 27 

Low 457 34 

Locus of control (Rotter 

I E Scale, 1969) 
Internal 815 24 

External 1010 32 

Number of years of less 
than continuous labor 
force participation^ 

None 757 22 

1 766 27 

2-3 629 37 

4-7 96 50 

(adjusted) 



a. See text footnote 11. 

b. I.e., less than 52 weeks. 

c. (Weeks unemployed/weeks in labor force) x 100. 
**F-ratio is significant at a = .01. 

•F-ratio is significant at a= .05. 
+ F-ratio is significant at a = .10. 



ERIC 
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28 512 30 

32 166 33 

* 

26 204 27 

30 343 32 

** 

26 169 34 

27 226 28 
32 242 32 
44 50 27 



.25 



30 7.7 7.8 

35 8.5 8.8 

28 6.7 7.2 

31 8.4 8.1 

36 8.2 8.7 

29 6.8 7.2 

30 8.5 8.0 
24 8.8 7.8 

.21 .20 
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Table A-5 

Incidence and Duration of Unemployment, 1968-1978, by Selected Characteristics: Women 26-34 
in 1978 (MCA Results) 



00 



ERIC 



Persons with some unemployment 



Percent with some unemployment 



Cumulative number 
of weeks 



Unemployment ratio^ 



\^iuir«i.icn9iiv 


n 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted 


n 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted 


Total sample 


3031 


68 




2148 


20 


20 


12.0 


12.0 


Race 






** 






** 




** 


Whites 


221 1 


66 


DO 




1 fi 

1 o 


18 »^ 


10.8 


1 1.4 


Blacks 


820 


83 


79 




J 1 


Zo 


18.5 


15.1 


Age UvvW 












** 




** 


26-29 


1533 


76 


71 


1208 


20 


19 


11.2 


11.1 


30-34 


1498 


60 


65 


940 


19 


21 


12.9 


13.0 


Marital and family status 






-1- 










« 


Married 1968 and 1978 


















Child(ren) < 6, 


















1968 and 1978 


185 


64 


68 


121 


16 


17 


19,2 


13.0 


Child(ren) < 6. 


















1968 or 1978 


547 


57 


64 


322 


17 


19 


13.9 


n.6 


No child(ren) < 6 


















either year 


115 


61 


69 


70 


21 


23 


10,0 


12.4 


Married 1968, not 


















married 1978 


















Child(ren) < 6. 1968 


















and/or 1978 


157 


78 


74 


127 


23 


20 


18,3 


14.0 


No child(ren) < 6 


















cither year 


48 


66 


72 


33 


16 


17 


5.8 


11.6 



Not married 1968 and 1978 
No child(ren) < 6 

cither year 458 73 

Others 243 82 

Not married 1968, 

married 1978 

Child(ren) 1978 784 70 

Nochild(ren) 1978 470 70 

Health 

No limitations 2484 66 

Limitations in 1968 
and/or 1978 540 76 

Training 

None 1002 68 

Prior to 1968, none later 178 53 

Prioi to 1968 and later 467 64 
None prior to 1968, 

some later 1373 72 

Local unemployment 
rate, 1968 

Nonmtgrants 

3.8 percent or lower 88 45 

Over 3.8 percent 110 70 

Migrants 2833 69 



ERIC 



346 
204 



25 
31 



24 
27 



10.6 
19.4 



13.4 

14.5 



566 
341 



17 
18 



17 
18 



9.9 
8.8 



10.9 
10.9 



1718 
424 

706 
97 
307 

1034 



19 
22 

20 
16 
17 

21 



19 
21 

19 
17 
18 

21 



10.8 
16.3 

15.3 
11.2 
9.8 

10.7 



11,5 

13.1 

+ 

11.9 
12.7 
10,4 

12.5 



42 
78 
2028 



24 
21 
20 



22 
19 
20 



15.0 
14.3 
11.8 



13.4 
10.4 
12.0 



Table A-5 (continued) 



Characteristic 



Percent with some uncmpioyment 
n Unadjusted Adjusted 



Persons with some unemployment 



Cumulative number 
of weeks 



Unemployment ratio^ 



Unadjusted Adjusted Unadjusted Adjusted 



Years of schooling, 1978 

Same in 1968 and 1978 

Less than 12 515 

12 882 

13-15 180 

16 or more 84 

Different in 1968 and 1978 

Less than 12 104 

12 402 

13-15 353 

16 or more 507 

Occupation 

Same 1 -digit, 

1%8 and 1978 
White-collar 654 
Blue-collar 122 
Other 194 

Different 1 -digit. 

1968 and 1978 
White-collar in 1978 938 
Blue-collar in 1978 268 
Other in 1978 288 



75 
58 
55 
43 

87 
80 
76 
74 



54 
65 
62 



72 
81 
70 



70 
63 
61 
56 

78" 
72 
72 
72 



65 
73 
63 



69 
77 
69 



399 
535 
105 
37 

90 
333 
272 
375 



366 
85 
132 



685 
225 
212 



23 
17 
14 
13 

34 
23 
18 
19 



14 
23 
19 



17 
26 
23 



21 
18 
15 
14 

32 
21 
19 
20 



16 
21 
18 



18 
25 
21 



20.4 
10.7 
8.5 
9.7 

23.8 
12.1 
8.0 
8.5 



9.3 
14.5 
18.8 



8.4 
14.6 
14.5 



13.8 
11.5 
10.3 
11.7 

17.1 
12.4 
11.2 
11.0 



11.4 
11.7 
13.6 



10.1 
13.3 
12.7 



Class of worker/industry 

Government. 1968 and 1978 203 48 

Private wage and salary. 

1968 and 1978 

Agriculture in 1968 72 82 

Manufacturing in 1968 328 65 
Transportation and 

utilities in 1968 77 58 

Trade in 1968 403 75 

Finance in 1968 91 47 

Service in 1968 540 73 

Other in 1968 6 a 

Other. 1968 and 1978 750 66 

Tenure in current or 

last Job, 1968 

Less than 1 year 1401 70 

1-2 years 523 59 

3 or more years 303 53 

Mobility status 
Same employer, 1968-1978 753 52 

Changed employer, 

1968-1978 2073 74 

Commitment to work, WO*^ 

High 904 65 

Low 576 67 

Locus of control (Rotter 

I E Scale, 1970) 
Internal 1086 66 

External 1665 69 
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61 109 17 

67 62 21 

72 222 20 

72 44 19 

73 303 17 

63 46 18 

71 410 20 
a 4 a 
65 495 19 

** 

67 1009 18 

64 323 18 
58 169 18 
** 

55 416 19 

73 1579 20 

69 624 22 

72 393 18 

67 752 19 

69 1200 20 



20 9.6 11.4 

13 16.8 8.2 

22 11.9 12.9 

24 11.0 14.7 

19 10.9 12.2 

23 8.7 12.2 

20 12.8 12.6 
a a a 

21 9.1 12.2 

** * 

19 10.2 11.4 

19 10.6 11.2 

18 10.1 11.8 

19 14.1 12.8 

20 8.2 8.9 
** ** 

22 9.0 11.8 
19 9.2 10.2 

19 11.1 11.8 

20 12.3 12.1 
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Table A-5 (continued) 



Persons with some unemployment 
Cumulative number 

Percent with some unemployment of weeks Unemployment ratio^ 

Characteristic n Unadjusted Adjusted n Unadjusted Adjusted Unadjusted Adjusted 



Number of years of less 
than continuous labor 
force participation^ 



None 


71 


24 


34 


18 


15 


15 


a 


a 


1 


150 


54 


59 


83 


20 


20 


4.7 


7.9 


2-3 


505 


62 


59 


325 


19 


18 


5.7 


8.4 


4-5 


850 


75 


70 


658 


21 


20 


7.8 


10.5 


6-7 


1455 


1b 


72 


1064 


19 


20 


17.2 


14.4 


R' (adjusted) 






.15 






.09 




.42 



a. Percentage not shown when base is fewer than 25 sample cases 

b. See text footnote 1 1 . 

c. I.e., less than 52 weeks. 

d. (Weeks unemployed/ weeks in labor force) x 100. 
**F-ratio is significant at a= .01. 

*F-ratio is significant at a= .05. 
+ F-ratio is significant at a = . 10. 
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Tsibk A*6 

Incidence and Duration of Unemployment, 1967-1977, by Selected Characteristics: Women 40 54 
in 1977 (MCA Results) 



Persons with some unemployment 





Percent with some unemployment 




Cumulative number 
of weeks 


Unemployment ratio^ 


Characteristic 


n 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted 


n 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted 


ToUl sample 


3343 


40 


40 


14U1 


24 


24 

+ 


15.6 


15.6 


Race 

Whites 
Blacks 


2377 


39 


■kit 

39 
46 


922 
479 


28 
23 


27 
23 


15.3 
17.2 


15.3 
17.3 
+ 


Age (1977) 

45-49 
50-54 


1104 
1082 
1157 


45 
39 
36 


44 
39 
37 


521 
445 
435 


21 
24 
26 


23 
24 
24 


14.2 
17.1 
15.7 


14.2 
17.1 
14.5 


Marital and family status 

Married 1967 and 1977 






*• 












Child(ren) < 16, 
1967 and 1977 


866 


40 


38 


359 


20 


21 


18.8 


15.0 


Child(ren) < 16, 
1967 or 1977 


1065 


35 


36 


381 


24 


24 


14.6 


15.2 


No ch!ld(ren) < 16 
cither year 


326 


37 


41 


127 


32 


32 


17.0 


18.1 



00 



ERIC 
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Table A-6 (continued) 



Persons with some unemployment 

Cumulative number 

Percent with some unemployment of weeks Unemployment ratio*^ 

Characteristic n Unadjusted Adjusted n Unadjusted Adjusted Unadjusted Adjusted 

Married 1967, not 
married 1977 
Child(rcn) < 16. 1967 



and/ or 1977 


336 


54 


50 


184 


22 


21 


12.4 


14.7 


No child{rcn) < 16 


















1^ cither year 


68 


50 


50 


36 


21 


20 


9.4 


15.2 


Not married 1967 and 1977 


















No chjld(rcn) < 16 


















either year 


211 


34 


43 


77 


24 


23 


11.6 


16.8 


Others 


295 


51 


46 


154 


29 


27 


18.3 


17.1 


Not married 1967, 


















married 1977 


153 


41 


37 


71 


25 


24 


10.5 


15.9 


Health 
















* 


No limitations 


2181 


38 


40 


866 


23 


24 


14.5 


15.8 


Limitations in 1967 


















and/ or 1977 


1099 


43 


39 


510 


25 


24 


17.9 


15.8 


Training 












«« 




** 


None 


1361 


42 


39 


608 


26 


24 


19.1 


17.4 


Prior to 1967.. none later 


571 


38 


39 


227 


25 


26 


17.0 


16.1 


Prior to 1967 and later 


790 


37 


41 


305 


22 


25 


12.8 


14.6 


None prior to 1967, 


















some later 


621 


41 


40 


261 


19 


19 


tO.6 


1X8, 
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Local unemployment 
rate, 1967 

Nonmigrants 
3.8 percent or lower 1206 34 

Over 3.8 percent 1451 38 

Migrants 686 52 

Years of schooling, 1%7 

Less than 12 1374 49 

12 1403 36 

13-15 285 40 

16 or more 277 25 

Occupation 

Same 3-digit, 

1967 and 1977 
White-collar 577 28 

Blue-collar 194 56 

Other 341 38 

Different 3-digit. 

1967 and 1977 
White-collar in 1977 1114 37 

Blue-collar in 1977 350 61 

Other in 1977 641 44 



36 
39 

47 



429 
604 
368 



26 
25 
20 



24 
25 
21 



15.0 
18.0 
13.4 



14.7 
16.5 
15.5 



44 
38 
42 
33 



711 
506 
115 
68 



27 
22 
16 
18 



25 
24 
18 
22 



17.1 
14.7 
11.5 
18.6 



15.6 
16.0 
12.5 
17.7 



37 
54 
38 



154 
110 
148 



16 
28 
20 



18 
22 
19 



22.6 
18.6 
24.5 



17.0 
16.5 
16.7 



38 
54 
37 



418 
220 
297 



21 
33 
25 



23 
31 
24 



10.6 
13.5 
16.6 



14.3 
14.9 
15.6 



9 -J 



00 



0 



Table A-6 (continued) 



Characteristic 



Class of worker/Industry 

Government. 1967 and 1977 
Private wage and salary, 
1967 and 1977 

Agriculture in 1967 

Manufacturing in 1967 

Transportation and 

utilities in 1967 

Trade in 1967 

Finance in 1967 

Service in 1967 

Other in 1967 
Other. 1967 and 1977 

Tenure In current or 
1967 

Less than I year 

1-4 years 

5-9 years 

10 or more years 

Mobility status 

Same employer, 1967-1977 
Changed employer, 
1967-1977 



Percent with some unempioymcnt 



n Unadjusted Adjusted 



354 22 35 

55 42 32 

561 51 48 

95 37 45 

492 47 44 

115 22 27 

656 44 40 

14 a a 

855 37 35 

* 

742 48 42 

1456 42 41 

507 34 39 

485 27 35 
** 

1303 24 27 

1678 51 50 



Persons with some unemployment 



Cumulative number 

of weeks Unemployment ratlo* ^ 

_n Unadjusted Adjusted Unadjusted Adjusted 

«« 

76 23 28 16.6 13.9 



29 32 29 33.2 20.8 

298 30 27 16.3 17.1 

33 25 30 15.6 17.2 

241 22 21 16.4 15.2 

26 12 15 15.7 13.7 

302 21 20 16.4 15.7 

5 a a a a 

331 21 23 12.3 14.8 



374 27 28 20.2 17.5 

645 23 23 14.9 15.7 

178 20 18 12.2 13.6 

139 27 24 11.4 15.0 



+ 



mm 



338 21 21 12.7 11.4 

890 24 24 9.1 10.9 



9x 



Commitment to work, 1961^ ** ** 

High 1229 36 37 466 24 22 9.0 12.2 

Low 758 38 36 305 25 22 10.7 14.4 

Locus of control (Rotter 

I E Scale, 1%9) + 

Interna! 1071 37 38 415 21 22 13.7 14.1 

External 1823 41 40 782 25 24 16.5 16.4 

Number of years of less 
than continuous labor 

force participation^ ** ** ** 

None 249 17 24 46 26 28 6.2 11.5 

1 402 26 31 118 24 22 6.2 10.4 

2-3 918 42 41 402 27 27 8.5 12.6 

^.4-5 985 49 46 502 25 25 14.0 15.0 

6-7 789 40 39 333 16 16 31.2 22.6 

(adjusted) ^16 ^10 .45 

a. Percentage not shown when base is fewer than 25 sample cases. 

b. See text footnote 1 1. 

c. I.e., less than 52 weeks. 

d. (Weeks unemployed/ weeks in labor force) x 100. 
♦•F-ratio is significant at a - .01. 

*F-ratio is significant at a = .05. 
+ F-ratio is significant at a = .10. 
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Table A ? 

Average Hourly Earnings (Cents per Hour) in 1976, by Unemployment 
Experience 1966-1976: Multiple Regression Results for 
Two Male Cohorts 



Men 26-34 Men 55 69 

Variable Coefficient t Coefficient t 



Moderate unemployment 



(1-65 weeks)^ 




-2.92 


-25 


-1.47 


Chronic unemployment 










(66 or more weeks)^ 


-143 


-3.58 


-73 


-1.43 


Average hourly earnings, 1966 (cents) 


1.27 


14.71 


2.56 


39.33 


Moderate absence from labor 










force, 1966-1976^ 


22 


1.28 


-15 


-0.96 


Substantial absence from labor 










force, 1966-1976^ 


-13 


-0.30 


-50 


-1.32 


Black 


-98 


-4.14 


-18 


-0.72 


Acquisition of training, 1966-1976 


63 


3.49 


47 


2.81 


Health limitation 1966, not 1976 


-13 


-0.43 


-19 


-0.71 


Health limitation 1976, not 1966 


4 


0.13 


18 


0.83 


Health limitation 1966 and 1976 


-63 


-1.25 


-37 


-1.22 


Migrant, same region^ 


1 


0.07 


-8 


-0.35 


Migrant, north to south^ 


-0.9 


-0.02 


-74 


-1.18 


Migrant, south to north^ 


139 


3.79 


142 


1.94 


Completed 1 additional year of 










school, 1966-1976^ 


9 


0.41 


d 


d 


Completed 2 additional years of 










school, 1966-1976^ 


23 


0.90 


d 


d 


Completed 3 additional years of 










school, 1966-1976^ 


-16 


-0.42 


d 


d 


Completed 4 or more additional 










years of school, 1966-1976^ 


•19 


-0.42 


d 


d 


N 


920 




1176 




(adjusted) 


0.29 




0.60 





a. Reference group consists of individuals with no unemployment during the decade. 

b. For men 26-34, moderate absence is 1-60 weeks and substantial absence is 61 or more 
weeks; for men 55-69, moderate absence is 1-30 weeks. In each case reference group are 
those with no weeks out of the labor force. 

c. Reference group consists of those who were in same local labor market area in 1966 and 
1976. Regions are defined as south and non-south (north). 

d. Variable used only for men 26-34. Reference group are those whose reported years of 
schooling was the same in 1968 and 1978. 
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Table A-8 

Average Hourly Earnings (Cents per Hour) in 1978,^ by Unemployment 
Experience 1968- 1978^: Multiple Regression Results for 
Two Female Cohorts 



WoriK^n 26-34 Women 40-54 



Variable 


Coefficient 


i 


Coefficient 


t 


Moderate unemployment 










\i-oj weeKSj^ 








-^.71 


Chronic unemployment 










(66 or more wceks)^ 


- 1 OD 


-Z.J** 




n 7/1 
-u. /*♦ 


/^vcidgc iiuuriy cdriiiiig!>, 1700 \cciks^ 


0.7 


ft 9S 


\ ^A 


20.46 


Vloderatc absence from labor 










lorce^i-ou weeKS^, i^oo-i^/o^ 


j\j 


n on 

U. 7U 


Q 
-7 


-0.55 


Substantial absence from labor 










lOrcc (Di or more weeKS), lyoo-iy/o^ 


in 


-I .U / 


-58 


7 7/1 


rSiacK 


- jO 




1 J 


n 70 

U. /7 


A fmtmtlmrt /"if tr'linind 1 QAQ 1 Q*7fi 
r\LL{UlSiUUli Ul irullilli{(, I7OQ 17/0 


45 




An 


2.98 


ricdiin limitation ivoo, nOi I7/0 


1Q 

-J 7 




-zz 




t-laulth limirQrirtn ! Q7fi nnt 1 QAfi 

ncaKii iirniidiioii ly/Oy iiui 1700 


3 


yj.yj f 


A1 


-2. 19 


rieaun iimitaiion ivoo ana ly/o 


-1^1 


-I . fy 


1A 


1 7! 


Migrant, same region^ 


JO 


t 1 A 






Migrant, north to south^ 


1 A 


-U, J 1 


-83 


1 7^ 


Migrant, south to norih^ 


^7 




- / J 




Completed 1 additional year of 










scnooi, lyoo-iy/o^ 




"7 1 ^ 
Z. I J 


e 


e 


\^ vyiii^icicu ^ dLlLl i I ILf lidl jF&cii .> Lfi 










school. 1968-1978^ 


91 


3.10 


e 


e 


Completed 3 additional years of 










school. 1968- 1978^ 


67 


1.77 


e 


c 


Completed 4 or more additional 










years of school. 1968-1978^ 


125 


4.15 


e 


e 


Married, spouse present in 1968, 










not married. 1978^ 


84 


2.34 


-43 


-2.44 


Married, spouse present in 1978, 










not married. 1968^ 


8 


0.43 


-48 


-1.82 


Child{ren) in 1968. 










none in 19788 


-39 


-1,50 


7 


0.62 


Child(ren) in 1978, 










none in I968g 


-10 


-0.47 


84 


1.79 


n 


698 




1092 




(adjusted) 


0.13 




0.37 





a. The time period for women 40-54 is 1967-1977, and the dependent variable is average 
hourly earnings in 1977. 

b. Reference group consists of individuals with no unemployment during the decade. 

c. Reference group consists of individuals with no weeks out of the labor force. 

d. Reference group consists of those who were in same local labor market area during the 
entire decade. Regions are defined as south and non-south (north). 

e. Variable used only for women 26-34. Reference group are those whose reported years of 
schooling was the same in 1968 and 1978. 

f. Reference group consists of women who wer*; married in both years or not married in 
both years, 

g. For women 26-34. children refers to those under 6; for women 40-54 children refers to 
those under 16. In each case, reference group is women who had children of these ages 
either in both years or in neither year. 
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Table A-9 

Case Studies of Chronic Unemployment, 1966-1976: Men 26-34 



I 



ERIC 



Marital 
status 



Years of 
schooling 



U 1976 Race 1966 1976 1966 1976 X U 



!> Occupa- 
1- tion<^ 
1966 



industry^ 
1966 



it 
ti 

6 ^ 
Z.S 



Occupa- 
tion*^ 
1976 



Industry^ 
1976 



o 
Z 



O 
6 
Z 



1 30 



W 



M M 



9 3 E carpenter construe- 2 
tion 



81 E laborer construc- 
tion 



2 34 



W 



M 



11 0 E road construc- 
machine tion 
operator 



0 147 E road construc- 
machine tion 
operator 



3 30 W M M 



8 0 E laborer primary 
metal 

mfg. 



0 71 E operative chemical 
mfg. 



4 30 



M 



M 



12 



13 0 E operative printing 



75 E office (printing 
manager thru 1975) 



5 33 W M M 11 11 0 E fountain retail 

worker trade 



0 98 E truck transpor- 
driver tation 



6 28 B U 



U 6 7 0 E farm agriculture 3 123 78 E laborer construc- 
laborer r\ ^ ^^^^ 

9o 



7 


29 


W 


u 


u 


6 


6 


0 


E 


garage repair 
laborer service 


1 


128 


94 


E 


janitor 


transpor- 
tation 


3 


4 


8 


34 


w 


M 


M 


8 


8 


0 


E 


auto repair 
mechanic service 


1 


26 


82 


U 


auto ' retail 
mechanic trade 


4 


2 


9 


28 


w 


M 


D 


9 


12 


3 


E 


assembler non- 
durable 
mfg. 


2 


47 


148 


E 


taxi- 
driver 


transpor- 
tation 


3 


3 


10 


30 


w 


U 


U 


10 


10 


2 


E 


operative lumber 
mfg. 


1 


26 


72 


E 


laborer 


personal 
service 


6 


7 



For footnotes, see table A- 12. 
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Table A- 10 

Case Studies of Chronic Unemployment, 1966-1976: Men 55-69 



























i 














Marital 


Years of 




ment status. 




^ears 
job 


out of 
rce 


unemployed 


ment sUtus, 




>. 
o 
"o. 
E 


o 
'a 

o. 
s 


a» 






status 


SLIIUUIlllg 


e« 
•C 


>> 
-S 




0. of y 
1%6 






o 




*i 

*o 


1 


Age 












E 


tion*^ Industry^ 




Z 


EmpI 


tionc Industry^ 


d 


d 


U 


1976 


Race 


1966 


1976 


1966 1976 


X 


Ui 


1966 1966 


2 = 






1976 1976 


Z 


Z 


11 


60 


B 


S 


D 


11 


0 


E 


decorator business 
service 


3 


0 


66 


E 


gardener business 
service 


6 


6 


12 


56 


W 


M 


M 


11 


0 


E 


manager metal mfg. 


9 


0 


66 


U 


manager metal mfg. 


1 


1 


13 


62 


W 


M 


M 


g 


1 

J 


E 


loom iCAiiic 
fixer mfg. 


20 


6 


72 


U 


lUUni ICAllIC 

fixer mfg. 


] 


] 


14 


60 


w 


M 


M 


7 


0 


E 


crafts- construc- 
nan tion 


NA 


0 


178 


E 


crafts- construc- 
man tion 


5 


1 


15 


58 


w 


M 


M 


10 


0 


E 


carpenter construc- 
tion 


26 


10 


in 


E 


carpenter construc- 
tion 


4 


1 


16 


55 


w 


M 


M 


8 


1 


U 


truck construe- 
driver tion 


NA 


11 


108 


E 


foreman mining 


2 


3 


17 


62 


w 


M 


M 


10 


3 


U 


operative apparel 


NA 


27 


84 


OLF operative apparel 


2 


1 



mfg. mfg. 



.97 
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18 


57 . 


W 


W 


D 


9 


0 


E 


mill- 
wright 


food 
mfg. 


20 


68 


66 


E 


guard 


business 
service 


6 


3 


19 


63 


W 


M 


D 


12 


2 


U 


cook 


restaurant 


4 


47 


77 


U 


cook 


restaurant 


3 


1 


20 


56 


B 


M 


M 


8 


3 


E 


truck 
driver 


transport 


0 


87 


105 


E 


self- 
employed 
laborer 


NA 


3 


6 



For footnotes, see table A- 12. 
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Table A ll 

Case Studies of Chronic Unemployment, 1968-1978: Women 26-34 



Age of 

Marital youngest Years of ^ 



j5 liS 



I Age _„JL«^ ^hild schooling | | Occupation*^ Industry^ s| t f Occupation*^ Industry*^ 

O 1976 Ra ce 196« 1978 1968 1978 1968 1978 X W 1968 1968 >-2 ^ £ 1978 1978 



2' 28 W U U none none 12 12 0 U inspector metal 1 128 E clerical bakery 

, . ^ f^fg- worker products 

2: 30 W U U none none 12 12 0 U NA retail 4 98 E typist federal 

trade public 

admin. 



23 32 W U M none 1 16 17 l E professional advertising 35 67 E self- retail 
teduiical employed trade 



2*1 -"^ B S S under 7 10 13 0 E operative textile 42 69 E messenger business 

^ mfg. services 

29 B U U none 9 12 I2 0 U typist local 7 72 E inspector machine 

public mfg, 
admin. 



26 27 W M M none 4 10 10 2 OLF babysitter private 240 88 U cook 

household 



BJ 



27 30 W U M none 4 14 17 2 OLF clerical business 146 100 OLF professional wholesale 

worker services technical trade 

28 3 1 W M M none 7 12 1 2 0 E medical hospital 22 73 OLF medical hospital 

technician technician 

29 34 W M D 1 5 10 10 0 OLF waitress restaurant 294 75 U sewer, apparel 

mfg. mfg. 

30 27 B U M none 7 11 12 0 U clerical education- 284 95 OLF sales shoe 

worker al services worker store 



For footnotes, sec table A- 12. 



Table Ml 

Case Studies of Chronic Unemployment, 1967-1977: Women 40 54 



2 Ag. 



status 



I i 
I I 



1 



1 i 



(J 1977 Race 1967 1977 < 



2 



1 \ 



Occupation^ Industry^ 



1%7 



1967 



E 



Occupation 
1977 



Industry 
1977 



43 W W W NA No 10 



OLF waitress 



26 72 E telephone businesifi 
operator services 



32 47 W M M 10 No 10 3 U operative warehousing 11 77 E sales- drug 

and storage worker stores 



33 53 W M M 



No 12 



E operative canning 
mfg. 



0 158 E operative canning 
mfg. 



?4 U W M 



13 No 



E self- retail 
employed trade 
office 
manager 



85 E self- retail 
employed trade 
office 
manager 



3 
1 
1 

4 



T 



35 40 B MM 



No 12 



E assembler machinery 
mfg. 



98 E hospital hospital 
attendant 



36 48 W M M 



No 



2 OLF private private 

household household 
worker service 



100 145 E cook lodging 
services 



3* 
4 



10 



37 


51 


W 


M 


M 


10 


No 


12 


0 


E operative 


canning 
mfg. 


203 


123 


OLF operative 


canning 
mfg. 


1 


2 


38 


54 


B 


S 


W 


n 


No 


10 


0 


U sewer, 
mfg. 


apparel 

mfg. 


129 


138 


E clerical 


education- 
al .services 


1 


L 


39 


53 


W 


M 


M 


9 


No 


12 


0 


E steward 


entertain- 
meni services 


147 


92 


U clerical 
worker 


retail 
trade 


3 


4 


40 


50 


W 


M 


M 


8 


No 


7 


0 


OLF sewer, 
mfg. 


apparel 
mfg. 


269 


80 


OLF sewer, 
mfg. 


apparel 

mfg. 


1 


2 



a. Health is coded as follows: 

0 - No health limitations. 1966 and 1976 

1 - Health limited in 1966 and 1976 

2 - Health limited in 1966. not in 1976 

3 - Health limited in 1976. not in 1966 

b. Employment status as of the calendar week preceding the survey. 

c. Occupation (3-digit) and industry (2-digit) of job held in week preceding survey, if employed at that time; otherwise, the occupation and in- 
dustry of most recent job. 

d Number of employers is a minimum estimate, since it simply counts the number of different employers reported for the week preceding each 
survey (self-employment is considered to be an employer). An employer for ^A/hom a respondent worked at sometime other than the week 
preceding the survey would not be included. 

e. Number of different three-digit occupations reported by respondent for job held in week preceding each survey or (if not employed at that 
lime) in most recent job. 
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